TOURING  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Therk  is  one  way  of  going  abroad,  it  .seems,  after 
all,  without  any  of  the  inconveniences  which  rob  for¬ 
eign  travel  of  half  its  charms :  a  way  by  which  all 
anxiety  about  lumage,  all  uncertainty  about  means 
of  conveyance,  aU  troubles  in  crossing  frontiers,  are 
entirely  done  away  with,  and  that  without  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  encumbrance  of  a  courier.  You  have  only 
to  paddle  your  own  canoe.  We  do  not  say  that 
Paterfamilias  can  accomplish  this,  because  he  would 
require  a  whole  flotilla  for  the  purpose;  but  the 
bachelors  of  England  can  lean  back  at  their  ease 
while  the  banks  of  every  river  in  Europe,  from  the 
Seine  to  the  Volga,  glide  by  them,  if  they  please. 
Mr.  Macgregor  •  “  dropped  ”  in  this  way,  only  last 
autumn,  down  the  Thames,  Sambre,  Meuse,  Rhine, 
Main,  Danube,  Reuss,  Aar,  Ill,  Moselle,  Meurthe  (a 
river  we  never  heard  of),  Marne,  Seine,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  six  canals  in  Belgium  and  France.  Besides  this, 
he  had  the  most  charming  sailing-trips  on  Lakes 
Titisee,  Constance,  Unter  See,  Zurich,  Zug,  and 
Lucerne,  in  addition  to  a  couple  of  expeditions  in 
the  open  sea.  His  route  led  him  also  over  moun¬ 
tains  and  through  forests,  thoi^h  he  did  not  paddle 
there,  but  had  nis  canoe  carried  in  a  c^ft,  drawn 
generally  by  a  horse,  but  sometimes  by  a  cow. 

Our  author  gives  the  following  exact  description 
of  his  novel  conveyance  :  “  The  Rob  Roy  is  built  of 
oak,  and  covered  fore  and  aft  with  cedar.  She  is 
malic  just  short  enough  to  go  into  the  German  rail¬ 
way  wagons ;  that  is  to  say,  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
twenty-eight  inches  broad,  nine  inches  deep,  weighs 
eighty  pounds,  and  draws  three  inches  of  water,  with 
an  inch  of  keel.  A  paddle  seven  feet  long,  with  a 
blade  at  each  end,  and  a  lug-sail  and  jib,  are  the 
means  of  projnilsion;  and  a  pretty  blue  silk  Union- 
Jack  is  the  only  ornament.  The  elliptic  hole  in 
which  I  sit  is  fifty-four  inches  long,  and  twenty  broad, 
and  has  a  mackintosh  cover  fastened  round  the  comb¬ 
ing  and  to  a  button  on  my  breast ;  while  between 
iny  knees  is  my  baggage  for  three  months,  in  a  black 
bag  one  foot  sijuare,  and  five  inches  deep.”  In  this 
confined  space,  Mr.  Macgregor  found  himself  more 
at  liberty  than  probably  any  voyager  has  done  be¬ 
fore,  and  achieved  a  thousand  miles  without  fatigue 
and  without  ennui.  Everything  is  painted  so  freshly 
and  in  such  glowing  colors,  that  the  very  perusal  of 
his  adventures  acts  like  a  tonic  upon  the  reader. 
His  canoe  and  himself  are  so  inseparably  mixed  up, 
too,  that  one  gets  to  regard  the  Rob  Roy  as  some¬ 
thing  endowed  with  vitality,  if  not  with  the  personal 
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affection  entertained  for  it  b^  its  owner.  We  are 
interested  in  knowing  where  it  lodges  for  the  night, 
and  in  the  precautions  taken  for  its  virgin  secunty. 

Only  once  throughout  its  travels  was  the  graceful, 
tender  creature  provided  for  in  a  boat-house,  and, 
curiously  enough,  it  was  there  only  that  it  received 
any  damage, — probably  from  jealous  Craft.  It  was 
generally  locked  up  in  the  haylofts  of  the  various 
hotels,  but  sometimes,  as  at  Namur,  “it  was  housed 
for  the  night  in  the  landlord’s  private  parlor,  grace¬ 
fully  resting  upon  two  chairs”;  sometimes,  as  at 
Huy  on  the  Meuse,  “  in  the  coach-house,  while  the 
sails  were  hung  to  dry  on  the  harness-pegs  ” ;  and  not 
unfirequently  in  a  garden,  particularly  if  it  chanced 
to  be  furnished  with  a  summer-house.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  “  the  captain,  purser,  ship’s  cook,  and  cab¬ 
in-boy  of 'the  Rob  Roy  ”  locked  his  precious  chaige 
up,  where  it  was  practicable,  with  his  own  hanw, 
and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket ;  but  sometimes,  as  at 
Tuttlingen,  a  good-natured  hostler  was  permitted  to 
exhibit  it  (let  us  hope  gratuitously)  to  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  populace,  who  were  admitted  one  by  one  to  its 
hayloft,  and  far  into  the  night  might  have  been  seen 
mounting  the  ladder  with  lanterns,  women  as  well 
as  men,  to  examine  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
“the  schiff.”  For  not  only  was  a  canoe  like  the 
Rob  Roy,  of  course,  a  great  curiosity  everywhere, 
but  it  penetrated  where  no  description  of  boat  had 
ever  been  seen  before.  Our  author’s  plan  was  to 
take  it  on  wheels  to  the  very  fbuntain-heiul  of  the 
river  hd  designed  to  traverse,  and  on  which  he  em¬ 
barked  at  a  point  scores  and  scores  of  miles  above 
where  it  grew  navigable  to  vessels  however  small. 
People  stared  a  good  deal,  for  instance,  to  see  him 
toiling  with  his  canoe  up  the  Rothenhaus  Pass,  dur¬ 
ing  a  thunder-storm,  in  his  cart,  drawn  by  the  liorse 
or  the  cow.  “  What !  a  boat,  and  up  here  among 
the  mountains  ?  Where  can  it  be  going  ?  Whose 
is  it  ?  ”  Nor  were  they  satisfied  with  what  the  driver 
could  tell  them  (who  could  not,  for  his  own  part, 
in  the  least  understand  the  matter),  nor  even  with 
the  cheerful  countenance  of  Mr.  Macgregor  himself, 
“  nodding  and  laughing  at  them  through  the  bars  of 
the  cart,  and  lifting  up  my  head  among  the  wet 
straw.”  The  excuse  they  made  for  him,  however, 
was  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  a  fact  whicli,  it 
seems,  would  have  accounted  for  much  more ;  fur  at 
Ai.\-la-Chapelle,  a  gentleman,  who  took  his  expres¬ 
sion  canol  fur  canon,  seemed  to  feel  no  particular 
surprise  that  he  should  be  travelling  about  with  a 
six-pounder,  fifteen  feet  long,  or  that  he  carried  it 
with  him  for  plaisir,  not  to  sell. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  only  upon  two  occa¬ 
sions  throughout  this  protracted  tour  did  our  author 
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receive  the  least  diacourtesy.  At  Cologne,  a  vagrant 
porter  wanted  to  damage  the  Rob  Roy,  because  lie 
was  not  emplo}'ed  to  wheel  her  from  the  station; 
and  at  Maestricht,  some  wicked  boys  (but  then  bop 
are  always  wicked)  threw  stones  at  his  fragile  favoi^ 
ite  as  it  shot  beneath  the  bridge.  With  those  excep¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Macgregor  and  canoe  met  everywhere 
with  quite  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  His  start  in 
the  morning  from  some  little  out-of-the-way  town 
far  up  the  Danube,  for  instance,  —  which  nver  he 
began,  by  the  by,  at  a  point  where  there  was  but 
three  inches  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, — 
was  often  little  short  of  an  ovation.  The  bop  would 
assemble  so  early  as  six  o’clock,  and  grievously  dis¬ 
appointed  would  such  of  them  be  as,  having  .to  attend 
early  school,  crept  away  with  their  satch^  casting 
longing,  lingering  looks  behind,  before  the  perform¬ 
ance  took  place  ;  then  the  grown-up  people  flocked 
to  the  point  of  departure,  and  occupied  the  little 
bridge  and  its  approaches.  Once  “  while  I  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  answer  all  the  usual  questions  as  to  the 
boat,  a  man  respectfully  asked  me  to  delay  the  start 
five  minutes,  as  his  aged  father,  who  was  bedridden, 
wished  exceedingly  just  to  see  the  canoe.  In  all  such 
cases,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  give  pleasure,  and  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  boundless  deli  gfat  of  the  boys,  re¬ 
membering  how  as  a  boy  a  boat  delighted  me ;  and 
then,  again,  these  worthy,  mother-like,  wholesome¬ 
faced  dames,  how  could  one  object  to  their  prying 
gaze,  mingled  as  it  was  with  friendly  smile  and  gen¬ 
uine  interest  ?  ”  Of  course,  a  kindly  soul  like  our 
author  would  be  well  treated  by  all  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  him ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  nuu'k  how 
naturally  good-natured  the  folks  were  among  whom 
he  cham^  to  find  himself:  for  example,  he  is  sail¬ 
ing  on  the  Rhine,  and  scudding  faster  with  wind  and 
current  than  he  ever  did  in  his  life,  when  suddenly 
he  becomes  aware  of  a  youth  running  after  the  boat, 
piling  and  shrieking,  and  waving  his  coat  in  the  air. 
**  We  therefore  ”  (he  always  spemu  of  himself  and 
canoe  as  “  We”)  “  drew  nearer  to  him,  and  luffed 
up,  hailing  him  with  ‘  What ’s  the  matter  ?  ’  *  and 
he  could  only  pant  out,  ‘Wasserfall,  wasserfall, 
fiinf  minuten.’  ”  The  breeze  had  brought  Mr.  Mac- 
grwor  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  falls  of  Lau- 
fenburg,  where,  but  for  this  timely  warning,  he  might 
have  perished  as  poor  Lord  Montague  did  in  the 
same  spot,  the  last  of  his  line,  and,  strangely  enough, 
on  the  very  same  day  that  his  family  mansion.  Cow- 
dray,  in  Sussex,  was  burned  to  the  ground.  When 
the  long  day’s  travel  of  the  captain  of  the  Rob  Roy 
was  ended,  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  willing  hands 
to  bear  his  precious  boat  to  a  place  of  safety.  “  The 
formula  for  this  was  something  in  the  following  style : 
1  first  got  the  boat  on  shore,  and  a  crowd  of  course 
soon  collected,  while  I  arranged  its  interior,  and 
sponged  out  the  splashed  water,  and  fasteneil  the 
cover  down.  Then,  tightening  my  belt  for  a  walk, 
I  looked  around  with  a  kind  smile,  and  selecting  a 
likely  man,  would  address  him  in  English  deli^r- 
ately  as  follows, — suiting  each  action  to  the  word, 
for  I  hkve  always  found  that  sign-language  is  made 
more  natural  when  you  speak  your  own  tongue  all 
the  time  you  aie  acting:  ‘Well,  now,  1  think  as 
you  have  looked  on  enough  ami  have  seen  all  you 
want,  it’s  about  time  to  go  to  a  hotel,  nyeuthatts. 
Here  !  you  —  yes,  you! — just  take  that  end  of  the 
boat  up,  so  —  gently,  “  langmm !  langnam I"  —  all 
I  right,  yes,  under  your  arm,  like  this — now,  march 
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off  to  the  best  hotel,  gasthaus.’  Tlien  the  proces-sion 
naturally  formed  itself.  The  most  humorous  boys, 
of  course,  took  precedence,  because  of  services  or 
mischief  willing  to  be  performed ;  ami,  me.'inwliile, 
they  gratuitously  danced  about  and  under  the  canoe 
like  Fauns  around  Silenus.  Women  only  came  near, 
and  waited  modestly  till  the  throng  had  pas-sed. 
The  seniors  of  the  place  kept  on  the  safer  confines 
of  the  movement,  where  dignity  of  gait  might  com¬ 
port  with  close  observation.” 

Mr.  Macgregor  can  conceive  nothing  more  de¬ 
lightful  than  this  mode  of  progression,  and  really,  as 
we  read  his  account  of  matters,  we  are  almost  per¬ 
suaded  to  agree  with  him.  In  a  canoe,  it  must  be 
rememberecl,  it  is  not  necessary  to  “  keep  your  eyes 
in  the  boat  ” ;  you  are  alone ;  the  anatomy  of  an¬ 
other  gentleman  is  not  perpetually  presentwl  to 
vour  view ;  and  you  travel  face  forward,  and  not  as 
in  all  other  kinds  of  row-boat.  “  At  first,  the  river  ” 
[^our  author  is  speaking  of  the  Danube]  “  is  a  few 
teet  liroad,  but  it  soon  enlarges,  and  the  streams  of 
a  great  plain  quickly  bring  its  volume  to  that  of  the 
Thames  at  Kingston.  The  quiet,  dark  Donau  winds 
about  then  in  slow  serpentine  smoothness  for  hours 
in  a  level  mead,  with  waving  sedge  on  the  banks, 
and  silken,  sleepy  weeds  in  the  water.  Here  the 
long-necked,  long-winged,  long-legge<l  heron,  that 
seems  to  have  forgotten  to  get  alxKly,  flocks  by 
scenes  with  ducks  of  the  various  wild  breeds,  while 
pretty  painted  butterflies  and  fiercc-looking  dragon¬ 
flies  float,  as  it  were,  on  the  summer  sunbeams,  and 
simmer  in  the  air.  The  haymakers  arc  at  work; 
and  half  their  work  is  hammering  the  soft  eilges  of 
their  very  miserable  scythes,  whi^  they  then  dip  in 
the  water.  Now  they  have  a  chat ;  and  as  I  whiz 
by  round  a  comer,  there  is  a  row  of  open  mouths 
and  wondering  eyes,  but  an  immediate  return  to 
courtesy  with  a  touch  of  the  hat,  and  “  Gut  tag  ” 
when  presence  of  mind  is  restored.  Then  they  call 
to  their  mates,  and  laugh  with  rustic  satisfaction,  — 
a  laugh  that  is  real  and  true,  not  cynical,  but  the 
recognition  of  a  strange  incongruity,  that  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable  being  pent  up  in  a  boat,  and  hundreds  of 
miles  from  home,  yet  whistling  most  cheerfully  all 
the  time.  Soon  the  hilb  on  either  side  have  houses 
and  old  castles  and  tlien  wood,  and  lastly  rock ;  and 
with  these,  mingling  the  bold,  the  wild,  and  the. syl¬ 
van,  there  begins  a  grand  panorama  of  river-lieauties 
to  be  unrolled  for  days  and  da^s.”  He  finds  the 
Danube  very  swift  at  first,  having  three  hundred 
feet  of  fall  in  each  of  his  five  days’  journey ;  and 
this  is  charming,  for,  “  in  going  down  a  rapid  reach, 
there  is  the  same  sensation  about  the  diaphragm  as 
when  one  goes  smoothly  on  a  lolly  rope-swing.”  The 
enjoyment  is  in  this  case  varied  by  a  good  deal  of 
exertion.  Winding  here  and  turning  there,  with 
each  minute  a  fresh  view,  and  of  new  things,  he  has 
alwa^-s  to  be  on  the  qui  vice,  or  the  boat  will  go 
bump  on  a  bank,  crash  on  a  rock,  or  plunge  into  a 
tree  full  of  spiders.  Five  or  six  times  a  day,  too,  he 
hears  the  well-known  rushing  noise  of  a  inill-dain. 
“  On  coining  to  it,  I  usually  went  straight  cilong  tlie 
top  edge  of  the  weir,  looking  over  for  a  good  jilace 
to  descend  by,  and  surveying  the  innumerable  little 
streams  below  to  see  my  liest  course  afterwards. 
By  this  time  the  miller  and  his  family  an<l  his  men, 
and  all  the  neighbors,  would  run  down  to  see  the 
new  sight;  but  1  always  lifted  out  iiiy  little  black 
knapsack,  and  put  my  paddle  on  shore,  and  then 
step])ed  out,  and  pulled  my  boat  over  or  round  the 
obstruction,  sometimes  through  a  hayfield  or  two,  or 
by  a  lane,  or  along  a  wall,  and  then  launched  her 
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Apart  from  the  pleasant  narrative  of  the  cruise 
of  the  Roh  Roy,  the  impression  which  the  author 
leaves  with  us  of  himself  is  exceedingly  agreeable; 
lie  seems  such  an  honest,  hearty  fellow,  so  tliorough- 
ly  genuine ;  and  although  quite  able  to  wield  the  ra¬ 
pier  of  sarcasm,  so  careful  and  good-humored  in  its 
use.  Among  his  fellow-countrymen  abroad,  he  meets 
with  certain  fine  gentlemen,  who  remonstrate  with 
him  upon  his  lowly  mode  of  travel.  “  One  said,  for 
example,  ‘  Don’t  you  think  it  would  have  been 
more  commodious  to  have  had  an  attendant  with 
you,  to  look  alter  your  luggage  and  things  ?  ’  The 
most  obvious  answer  to  this  was  probably  that  which 
I  gave :  ‘  Not  for  me,  if  he  was  to  be  in  the  boat ; 
and  not  for  him,  if  he  had  to  run  on  the  bank.’ 
And,  again.  Another  Englishman  asked  in  all  seri¬ 
ousness  about  the  canoe-voyage :  ‘  Was  it  nut  a 
great  waste  of  time  ?  And  when  I  imiuired  how  he 
had  spent  his  vacation,  he  said,  ‘  O,  I  was  all  the 
time  at  Brighton  !”'  One  English  gentleman  who 
smiled  at  “  the  extremely  odd  notion^’  of  this  canoe- 
expedition,  was  found  to  have  himself  wandered  over 
the  continent  upon  a  velocipede  ;  a  second  was  trav¬ 
elling  with  a  four-in-hand  and  two  spare  horses ;  and 
a  third  was  making  a  tour  in  a  road-locomotive, 
which  had  cost  him  seven  hundred  pounds. 

We  will  answer  for  it,  however,  that  not  one  of 
these  gentry  enjoyed  their  peculiar  modes  of  transit 
half  so  much  as  did  our  author  the  paddling  of  his 
own  canoe.  Only  once,  we  are  told,  did  “  a  melan¬ 
choly  sensation  pervade  the  Roh  Roy,”  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  loss  of  the  captain’s  knife :  he  lost 
nothing  else  throughout  his  thousand  miles  of  travel, 
—  not  even  his  temper.  Perhaps  this  was  most  se¬ 
verely  tried  when  the  foreigners  would  mispro¬ 
nounce  his  adored  one’s  name,  painted  though  it 
was  so  distinctly  upon  her  bow,  in  blue  letters. 
Sometimes  it  was  “  Roab  Ro,”  soiiietinies  “  Ru- 
bree,”  and  sometimes  an  intelligent  person,  usually 
in  spectacles,  would  cry  out,  “  Ah,  ah,  Valtarescot.” 
What  must  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  gallant 
captain’s  enjoyment  of  this  unique  and'  charming 
cruise  was,  that  “not  one  shower  fell  in  the  boat 
from  the  source  of  the  Danube  to  the  palace  of 
Westminster.” 


FLOWER-SHOWS. 

With  the  season  of  spring  and  the  first  blush  of 
summer  come  the  flower-shows.  Nature  opens  the 
ball  with  her  own  favorites,  —  with  daisies,  which 
in  Chaucer’s  time  were  called  “  Margarets,”  —  with 
dafi'odils 

“  That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  "  ; 

and  with  the  oxlipis,  the  violets,  the  unmarried  prim¬ 
rose,  and  the  thousand-and-one  other  pied  plants 
which  creep  from  the  “  frosty  prison  of  the  ground,” 
as  old  Drayton  quaintly  puts  it.  Hcrbt^rt  greets 
them  with  a  hymn  of  unequalled  beauty,  too  long  to 
quote,  and  too  perfect  to  mutilate  ;*in  fact,  our  poc'ts 
abound  with  allusions  to  spring  flowers,  multiplying 
the  fancies  about  them  as  thickly  as  the  leaves  or 
petals  which  shelter  and  adorn  the  plants  them¬ 
selves.  Our  uncertain  weather  and  climate  drove 
them  to  make  the  most  of  whatever  flora  they  could 
get,  and  our  moilest  field  pets  have  reccivwl  greater 
'  attention  and  praise  than  the  most  brilliant  exotics 
blooming  under  brighter  skies.  Still,  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  habit  is,  and  not  unlike  the  manner  in  which  we 
made  our  language,  we  have  in  gardens  and  hot- 
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houses  specimens  of  the  foreign  flowei^world,  and 
have  naturalized  amongst  us  many  citizens  of  dis¬ 
tant  countries,  which  have  grown  and  inci'cased  as 
healthily  as  the  aboriginal  natives.  Yearly,  too, 
we  add  to  the  stock. 

At  our  flower-shows  an  estimate  is  taken,  and 
venturesome  importers  exhibit  a  rarity  which,  alter 
a  time,  bids  fair  to  become  indigenous.  To  Peiresc, 
a  Frenchman,  we  owe  the  jessamiiu*,  and  to  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  lived  in  Elizalieth’s 
reign,  we  are  indebted  for  the  tamarisk.  Linacre 
presented  us  with  the  damask  rose,  and  Thomas 
Lonl  Cromwell  with  the  plum-tree.  That  popular, 
if  not  very  elegant  vegetable,  cabbage,  was  first  plant¬ 
ed  in  this  country  by  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  of  Dor¬ 
setshire,  and  when  the  good  knight  died  a  head  of 
cabbage  carved  upon  his  monument  signified  his  claim 
to  mundane  immortality,  while  his  title  to  supernat¬ 
ural  perpetuity  was,  we  presume,  indicated  by  the 
usual  two  heads  of  cherubs.  Our  gardens,  however, 
both  culinary  and  ornamental,  must  have  made  but 
poor  shows  two  hundreil  years  ago.  Now,  what  be¬ 
tween  gratling  and  transplanting,  and  artificial  heat, 
anil  floral  discoveries,  we  can  grow  what  we  like. 
You  can  buy  a  bouquet  in  Covent  Garden  whose 
constituents  represent  the  four  quarters  of  the*globe. 
Then  the  culture  of  flowers  has  been  made  a  science, 
their  wants  and  wishes  are  catered  for  discreetly. 
VVe  have  seen  this  carried  too  far,  and  although 
there  may  be  no  analogy  between  a  prize  pig  ami  a 
prize  geranium,  we  have  noticed  competitive  dahlias 
which  looked  distressingly  obese. 

Flowers  possess  a  standard  of  form,  and  should  be 
kept  to  nroportionate  dimensions.  And  it  is  our 
fancy  that  they  occasionally  sutt'er  from  experimen¬ 
tal  marriages.  There  is  a  cruelty  in  forcing  hybrids, 
and  a  splendid  monster  is  a  monster  after  all.  We 
are  not  so  reverent  to  flowers  as  the  ancients.  They 
hung  them  on  the  {Hists  of  the  house,  on  the  graves 
of  the  dead,  around  the  wine-<’up,  and  on  the  pillars 
of  the  temple.  They  almost  worshipped  the  rose,  and 
the  acanthus  was  twined  amongst  their  noblest  ar¬ 
chitectural  triumphs.  So  sacred  was  the  rose  among 
the  Romans,  that  Cicero  charged  Verres  with  prof¬ 
anation  as  well  as  effeminacy  for  using  a  litter  com- 
]>osed  of  this  flower.  In  a  flower-show  there  is  no 
more  delightful  department  than  that  devoted  to  the 
roses.  Among  other  flowers,  the  perfume  apiiears 
either  to  float  or  to  stream;  roses  coquet  with  the 
sense,  now  breathing  a  full  incense,  then  suddenly 
dropping  off  only  to  return  in  a  warm  rippling  odor 
which  reminds  you  of  close  hushed  music.  There 
is  an  air  of  poetry  around  them,  intrinsically  and 
historically,  almost  infectious.  You  think  of  Anac¬ 
reon,  of  the  love  goddess,  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
of  legends  without  end,  of  Shakespeare,  of  Moore 
and  his  Oriental  vagaries,  and  of  'renny.son.  To 
the  rose  the  Laureate  imparts  his  love  for  Maud  ;  its 
soul  fires  his  blood,  and  through  the  night  tliis  flower 
is  awake  sighing  for  Maud,  until  at  last 

“  The  red  rose  cries,  ‘  She  is  near,  she  is  near,’ 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  ‘  She  is  late.’  ’’ 

How  much  better  this  pathetic  animation  of  the 
flower,  its  emotive  and  syinjiathetic  conseioiisne.ss 
with  human  passion,  than  the  skittish  flirtations 
which  Moore  ascribes  to  it  with  the  nightingale,  or 
the  bulbul  as  he  calls  the  bird  ;  for  Moore  could  no 
more  do  without  his  bulbul  than  a  writer  of  the  Res¬ 
toration  era  could  dispense  with  a  cuckoo.  Thack¬ 
eray,  in  his  amusing  ballad  of  the  “  Caique,”  adds  the 
bulbul  to  his  satiric  game-bag.  Flowers  should  not 
be  saucily  dealt  with.  They  grow  on  the  brink  of  the 
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bathos,  and  entice  unwary  rhymsters  into  that 
You  must  be  careful  how  you  speak  of  them.  The 
“  language  of  flowers  "  was  an  abominable  scandal. 
It  should  be  consigned  to  the  period  of  Della  Crus- 
canism  and  the  “  Souvenir.”  It  is  just  worthy  of 
the  varnished  sentiment  and  the  maudlin  affecta¬ 
tions  of  that  day.  Putting  flowers  into  fanta-stic 
beds,  and  such  tricks,  are  also  in  bad  taste.  We 
have  seen  pansies  enlisted  in  ..the  base  service  of 
tuition  and  formed  into  an  alphabet,  while  the  per¬ 
petrator  of  this  cruelty  boasted  aloud  that  he  turned 
them  to  aj'count  in  teaching  his  child  the  primal 
letters.  Utility-mongers  cannot  comprehend  that 
a  flower  in  bloom  is  m  full  business,  and  pa>’8  well 
for  the  little  room  it  occupies,  and  the  little  sub¬ 
sistence  it  requires,  by  the  beauty  and  perfectness 
it  e.xhibits. 

What  does  your  singer  do  more ;  and  who  would 
tolerate  the  engagement  of  Patti  at  the  Polytechnic 
in  the  interest  of  the  steam-engine  or  the  alphabet  ? 
Botanists  fire  also  liable  to  mistake  the  office  of 
lants.  Linnaeus  constructed  a  dial  of  flowers  which, 
y  their  opening  and  shutting,  indicated  the  hour, 
l^is  is  an  improvement  on  the  floral  primer,  for  it 
develops  an  unsuspected  and  pleasing  inherent 
(juality  which  adds  to  our  admiration.  Nor  have 
we  any  objection  to  the  toilet  preparations  made 
from  the  “  sweet  deaths  ”  of  plants.  It  is  proper 
that  an  ethereal  part  of  them  should  live  and  be  an 
aid  to  beauty.  Flowers  lend  themselves  with  a 
cheerful  readiness  to  the  adornment  of  ladies.  They 
ap[)ear  much  more  at  home  on  a  bosom  than  in  a 
button-hole.  An  opera  would  be  incomplete  with¬ 
out  that  glorious  parterre  in  the  stalls.  Even  a 
plain  woman  is  toned  by  a  wreath  into  something 
tolerable  —  if  she  be  young. 

Flowers  are  essentially  youthful,  and  proclaim  the 
fact  ungallantly.  Let  a  lady  of  uncertain  age  stick 
a  flower  in  her  hair,  and  her  age  is  no  longer  uncer¬ 
tain.  At  a  flower-show  such  contr.asts  are  very 
markeil,  when  a  wrinkled  dowager  leans  her  cheek 
towards  a  plant,  and  when  at  the  same  time  inclines 
to  it  the  fair  cheek  of  a  belle.  Not  that  flower-shows 
are  tlie  best  pliu-es  to  see  flowers,  unless  you  could 

t  there  alone.  The  Latin,  if  nothing  else,  is  most 

wildering.  It  is  uncommonly  di.sagreeable  Latin, 
too,  and  neither  a  rose  nor  any  other  flower  smells 
the  sweeter  for  it.  What  are  you  to  make  of  the 
“spectalis  delectabilis,”  for  instance?  A  braggart 
misnomer.  A  man  may  go  insane  among  cactuses 
alone  if  he  undertakes  to  derive  them.  A  charming 
fern  is  disfigured  with  a  polysyllabic  announcement ; 
a  fragile  orchid,  from  Australia,  meekly  protests  by 
its  very  size  against  being  christened  with  a  name 
bigger  than  itself.  Your  old  acquaintances  look 
strange  when  clothed  in  botanical  Latin.  But  the 
crowd  and  the  science  are  not  the  only  interrup¬ 
tions  to  the  pleasure  of  a  flower-show.  The  feeling 
that  it  is  a  show,  and  will  break  up,  —  that  if  left  to 
itself  it  would  decay,  comes  as  a  minor  to  the  pleas¬ 
anter  key  in  which  you  think  of  it.  Still  flower- 
shows,  on  every  ground,  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Flowers  are  the  silent  yet  eloquent  te.'ichers  of 
innocence,  and  their  preaching  has  worked  good  in 
many  places.  Woven  into  poetry,  into  religion,  and 
into  art,  illustrating  the  most  attractive  morality  of 
the  Bible,  and  being  in  themselves  most  beautiful, 
they  are  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  moral  beauty  where 
their  influence  is  permitted.  Of  all  things  we  would 
urge  an  exhibition  similar  to  that  which  we  believe 
was  got  up  last  year,  —  a  show  for  the  humble  plants 
grown  by  poor  people.  Mignonettes  and  geraniums 


are  to  be  found  even  in  Whitechapel,  and  the  more  ' 
to  be  found  there  the  better.  A  child’s  nature  is  not  | 
only  the  worse,  but  is  positively  imperfect,  if  not  j 
brought  into  contact  with  flowers,  and  poor  children 
shouhl  get  a  chance  of  seeing  them.  As  far  as  the 
world  of  fashion  is  concerned,  and  the  world  of  pol-  i 
itics,  it  was  encouraging,  during  the  recent  horti-  ! 
cultural  Jete,  to  notice  the  unanimity  with  which  all  | 
oftered  their  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  flowers.  | 
The  journals,  bristling  with  points  on  Reform,  spared  j 
a  couple  of  columns  for  them,  and  the  articles  were  | 
conceiveil  in  a  taste  worthy  of  our  time.  Flowers  | 
arc,  perhaps,  to  a  workingman,  more  a  relief  than 
books.  Our  novels  are  getting  feverish,  and  even 
our  poetry  communicates  a  certain  disturbed  anx-  | 
iety  and  longing.  Flowers  alone  are  placid,  and  { 
promise  of  rest :  —  I 

“  Everywhere  about  us  they  are  glowing;  | 

Some,  like  stars,  to  tell  us  spring  is  t>om. 

Others,  their  blue  eyes  with  tears  o’erflowing,  1 

Stand  like  Ruth  amid  the  golden  corn.’’  i 
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“  And  have  you  ordered  your  gyp  to  come  to  my 
rooms  when  the  ’bus  calb?”  I  said  to  my  friend 
Wilkins,  who  had  come  to  wish  me  good  by ;  “  you 
have  not  much  time-”  , 

”  Yes,  it  will  be  here  in  a  minute,  and  upon  my 
word  I  shall  be  uncommonly  glad  to  get  out  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  :  the  courts  look  like  damp  cellars,  and  I 
have  not  seen  a  soul  pass  through  them  all  the  after¬ 
noon,  except  the  doctor,  to  see  you,  poor  old  fel-  ! 
low,  —  and  what  did  he  say  ?  ” 

”  Well,  you  know,  he  made  me  undo  my  waist-  ^ 
coat,  laid  one  finger  on  my  rib,  which  he  tapped 
with  another  finger.  ‘  Sounds  very  dead;  and  now 
take  a  long  breath,’  says  he,  holding  down  his  head 
to  listen.  ‘  Ah !  ’  he  added,  when  that  horrid  sort  of 
stitch  caught  my  breath  half-way,  ‘  you  have  a  touch 
of  pleurisy,  and  must  be  very  careful.’  ‘  Can’t  I 
wrap  up,  and  get  up  to  London  ?  ’  I  said ;  ‘  there ’s  j 
not  a  soul  going  to  stop  thb  Christmas.  I  sliall  die  j 
of  ennui.’  ‘  Well,’  said  the  doctor,  ‘  I  know  it  will 
be  slow  enough,  but  travelling  in  a  fog  like  this,  with 
your  lungs  in  their  highly  inflammatory  state,  would  ' 
be  certain  death ;  you  had  better  turn  into  bed  at 
once.  Any  fire  in  your  bedroom  ?  ’  ‘  No,  not  even  | 
a  fireplace ;  I  shall  have  my  bed  brought  in  here.’ 

*  Very  good  idea,’  he  said :  ‘  where  is  your  bed- 
maker  ?  ’  ‘In  Jones’s  gyp-room,  I  expect.  Did  n’t 
you  hear  something  break  just  now  underneath? 
You  can  generally  tell  where  Mother  Car  is  by  those 
sort  of  noises,  you  know ;  men  call  her  Juggernaut’s 
Car,  because  she  crushes  everything  that  comes  in 
her  way ;  besides,  you  know,  she  ain’t  unlike  an 
Indian  idol  in  the  face,  color  on  the  nose  put  on  so 
tliick.’  Just  as  I  had  finished,  and  the  doctor  was 
giggling,  trj'ing  to  be  as  convivial  as  I  could,  though 
upon  iny  word,  Wilkins,  I  could  have  sobbed,  if  1 
did  n’t  think  it  would  hurt  my  side,  in  comes  Mrs.  Car. 

“  ‘  So  this  is  the  old  lady,’  said  the  doctor. 

“  ‘  Which  it  is,’  said  she,  ‘  and  begging  your  par¬ 
don,  if  so  be  as  you  are  the  doc-tor,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  you  thinks  of  him,  sir;  for,  as  I  said  just 
now  to  Betsy  (that ’s  my  help,  as  does  number  two 
staircase),  Betsy,  savs  I,  if  my  second  floor  ain’t  a 
sickening  just  as  diJ  Mr.  Avis  the  senior  wrangler, 
who  kept  in  his  room  and  never  would  wear  flannel 
shirts,  and  died  honored  by  all,  being  the  promise  of 
his  college,  and  leaving  me  his  bath  and  china,  my 
name  ain’t  Car,  new  yours  Betsy.’ 
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“  After  the  old  haf  was  winded,  she  shut  up,  and 
we  told  her  to  have  Setay  up,  and  bring  in  the  bed, 
as  you  see  it  here. 

“  ‘  Ah !  ’  said  she,  ‘  if  you  don’t  look  the  verj'  moral 
of  poor  Mr.  Avis,  with  the  same  pale  face,  and  red 
spot  on  your  cheek,  lying  in  the  same  bed,  in  the 
same  place,  who  left  me  that  keepsake  of  a  bath, 
which  being  lent  to  number  three,  ground  floor.  Old 
Court,  was  inadvertently  shot  by  a  saloon  pistol,  and 
leaked  ever  since,  number  three  being  no  gentle¬ 
man.’ 

“  Now  have  not  I  a  pleasant  prospect  for  Christ¬ 
mas  day  ?  Every  one  down,  and  this  old  wretch 
telling  me  most  horrid  stories.  Still  it  is  more 
cheery  here  than  in  my  bedroom.  Just  poke  the 
fire.” 

Wilkins  got  up,  and  poked  the  fire. 

“  O,  old  fellow,”  he  said,  “  I ’m  awfully  sorry  for 
you ;  keep  your  courage  up ;  I  shall  be  back  the 
day  after  Christmas,  and  then  I  shall  come  and  read 
PsJev  in  your  room.  But  here  is  Edwards  to  say 
the  ’bus  is  here.  Giood  by,  good  by.” 

As  my  friend  left  me,  I  lelt  more  desolate  than 
I  had  ever  before  felt  in  my  life.  I  was  far  too  dis¬ 
tant  from  home  to  think  of  returning  for  the  few 
days  I  could  spare  from  reading  for  my  degree, 
so  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  London,  where  I 
was  to  have  escorted  two  pretty  cousins  to  all  sorts 
of  concerts  and  balls.  1  had  looked  forward  to  my 
visit  with  great  pleasure,  and  it  was  a  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment  My  relations  lived  in  Cornwall,  so  it 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  that  they  could  come 
down  to  me.  The  weather  was  such  as  is  only  to  be 
seen  in  Cambridge;  the  thick  fog  choked  up  the 
courts,  which  seem^  to  contain  the  thick  damp  air 
like  boxes ;  all  the  rooms  were  empty,  and  there 
were  no  lights  burning  to  give  a  look  of  life  to  the 
ivy-covered  court  1  ne  grass-plot  was  covered  with 
dusty  patches  of  thawing  snow,  and  the  university 
bells,  which  were  ringing  for  Christmas,  came  like  a 
muffled  peal  ringing  for  a  funeral  through  the  thick 
atmosphere.  The  utchens  were  shut  up  after  one 
o’clock,  and  the  head  cook  was  to  be  seen,  for  the 
only  time  in  the  year,  clad  in  ordinary  apparel. 
The  streets  were  full  of  men  looki^  like  a  degen¬ 
erate  class  of  university  men.  The  same  short, 
shooting  and  long  Noah’s  Ark  coats,  the  same  boat¬ 
ing  hats  and  ribbons ;  as  Wilkins  said,  it  was  like  a 
terrible  dream :  you  cross  the  street  over  and  over 
again,  believing  that  you  saw  a  friend,  but  imme¬ 
diately’  recoiled  back  again  when  you  fbund  it  was 
but  his  gyp  in  his  old  things.  The  time  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  was  passed,  gyps  and  shop-boy’s  were  the 
ruling  power,  and  the  unfortunate  university  man 
who  remained  up  during  Christmas,  was  witliered 
by  the  contemptuous  glance  of  the  servants  and 
s^p-boys,  who  looked  upon  him  as  an  Intruder,  or 
anyhow  as  a  man  without  a  friend,  and  therefore  to 
be  despised. 

The  streets,  lit  by  the  lamps,  which  had  to  be  lit 
beione  three  o’clock,  looked  sad  enough,  but  some 
of  the  colleges  were  terrible.  King’s  College  Chapel, 
with  its  four  corner  towers,  looking  like  some  hide¬ 
ous  maatodon  or  other  antediluvian  animal,  lying  on 
Its  back,  with  its  four  legs  lifted  up  into  the  misty 
air,  and  the  screen  running  along  the  streets  like 
gastly  skeletons  of  mysterious  beasts  that  the  huge 
Animal  new  lying  supine  on  his  back  had  devoured, 
and  was  vaialy  endeavoring  to  digest. 

The  big  of  Trinity  was  s^  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion,  vast,  damp,  and  mysterious.  The  fountain  in 
the  middle  trickled  with  a  terrible  monotony,  only 


broken  by  an  occasional  drip  of  snow-water  from  its 
rOof,  and  a  large  icicle  hung  and  dripped  from  the 
nose  of  the  king  above  the  gate.  But  the  hideous 
climax  of  desolation  was  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs 
which  joins  the  new  court  to  the  old  buildings  of  St. 
John’s.  Large  masses  of  ice  floated  slowly  along 
the  river,  and  the  cold  evening  air  sighed  In  the 
iron  framework,  and  made  the  passer-by  gather  his 
coat  tighter  around  him,  and  quicken  his  pace,  shud¬ 
dering  at  the  terrible  gloom  of  the  grim  black  build¬ 
ings,  dripping  corbels,  dark  mysterious  river,  and 
the  abomination  of  desolation  around  him. 

Perhaps  the  most  cheerful  college  room  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  that  Christmas  eve  was  mine,  sad  and  deso¬ 
late  though  it  appeared  to  me.  The  fire  burnt 
brightly,  and  the  mustard-plaster  which  Mrs.  Car 
had  put  on  ray  chest  helped  to  keep  me  warm.  The 
doctor  had  said  that  I  must  not  be  left  alone.  Mrs. 
Car  had  a  party  at  her  house,  to  which  several  bed- 
makers  and  iny  washerwoman  had  been  asked.  I 
hear  it  went  off  very  cheerfully,  as  my  illness  caused 
a  pleasing  topic  of  conversation. 

“  A  delicate  man  was  Mr.  Maitland  always,  and 
to  think  of  him  a-rowing  yestenlay,  which  to  me  is 
madness,  seeing  instead  of  putting  on  great-coats 
on  that  p’isonous  river,  they  strips  as  eels  without 
their  skins.  An  inflammation  at  this  time  In  those 
rooms,  always  damp,  is  most  dangerous,  and  he  too 
in  face  the  moral  of  poor  Mr.  Avis.”  This  led  to 


all  the  college  funerals  that  any  of  the  party  remem¬ 
bered  being  talked  of.  Mrs.  Car  began  with  poor 
Avis.  “  Iwvin"  to  the  last,”  she  said,  “  poor  senior 
wrangler,  that  A=g  —  g,  and  such  like  un-Chris- 
tlan  remarks,  to  which  I  said,  ‘  And  O,  sir,  to  think 
as  you  be  a-dying  ’ ;  to  which  he  said,  and  I  still 
shudders  as  I  thinks  of  it,  —  ‘  Therefore  MX  =  BI, 
quod  erad  digestrandum,’  •  them  is  the  very  words ; 
and  he  died  seeming  content  like,  that  being  so 
proved.” 

Of  course  1  did  not  hear  any  of  this,  but  Betsy, 
the  help,  who  came  into  my  room  directly  after  the 
tea  was  over,  full  of  the  exciting  topics  that  had  been 
discussed,  repeated  them  all  for  my  edification. 

Betsy  was  to  sit  up  with  me,  and  as  1  could  not 
sleep,  I  encouraged  her  gossip,  which  amased  me. 

“  And  who  ebe  died  here,  Betsy  ?  ”  I  said. 

“  0,  many  a  one,  sir.  Mr.  Baker,  number  two, 
took  p’ison,  so  at  least  Mr.  Cannon  the  coal-porter 
avers,  but  lor,  sir !  none  of  ’em  had  such  a  talc  as  I 
had,  but  I  did  not  tell  it,  seeing  bed-makers  take  pre¬ 
cedence  over  helps,  and  it  was  not  my  turn  when  I 
had  to  come  to  you,  sir.” 

“  What  was  it,  Betsy  ?  ”  I  said,  feeling  almost 
inclined  to  laugh  at  the  little  demure  woman  sitting 
bolt  upright  opposite  to  me,  her  face  drawn  up  with 
a  look  of  importance  and  mystery  I  had  never  noticed 
before. 

“  Well,  sir,”  she  said,  and  though  I  shall  give  the 
story  nearly  word  for  word  as  she  gave  it  me,  I  shall 
simplify  some  of  the  sentences  which  were  somewhat 
inrolv^,  and  not  inflict  Betsy’s  H’s  and  omissions 
on  my  reader. 

“  Well,  sir,  I  must  tell  you,  though  only  a  help 
myself,  my  family  for  three  generations  have  been 
connected  with  this  college,  my  mother  being  college 
washerwoman,  and  ray  grandmother  before,  and  a 
.  better  one  for  getting  up  surplices  there  never  was, 
at  least  so  my  poor  mother  used  to  say.  It  is  many 
years  ago  now  since  ray  grandmotlu.‘r  was  bed-mak¬ 
er  here ;  1  remember  her  as  a  child,  an  old  woman. 
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clean  and  most  respectable  to  look  ait,  as  all  our 
family  ever  were,  sitting  in  the  chimney-corner  at 
home,  she  was  then  nearly  ninety,  and  had  been 
pensioned  off  fifteen  years,  but  had  as  good  a  mem¬ 
ory  as  ever,  and  many  was  the  tale  she  used  to  tell 
me  about  the  gents  she  did  for.  Of  course  ^u 
know,  sir,  college  is  n’t  now  as  it  was  then.  The 
room  we  are  sitting  in  was  part  of  the  Master’s  old 
house,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  fireplace  is 
covered  over  with  that  curious  oak  .carving.  This 
room,  t'o  my  grandmother  used  to  say,  was  one  of 
the  bedrooms;  through  that  panelling  across  the 
staircase  was  a  door,  leading  to  a  Ion"  passage, 
which  the  Master  in  old  times  used  when  he  wanted 
to  go  to  the  college,  library,  which  you  know  has 
been  pulled  down. 

“  Well,  sir,  when  my  grandmother  was  first  made 
bed-maker.  Dr.  A.  was  Master,  —  a  great  scholar  by 
all  ryiorts,  but  one  who  bore  his  head  rather  too  high. 

“  The  young  gentlemen  did  not  like  him,  no  more 
than  did  the  college  servants ;  for  the  smallest  faults 
gentlemen  used  to  be  sent  down,  and  servants  dis¬ 
missed.  Among  those  most  liked  by  the  servants 
and  the  young  gentlemen  in  general  was  a  Mr. 
Bond,  as  handsome  a  man,  my  grandmother  de¬ 
clared,  as  ever  came  up,  —  over  six  feet  two,  with 
black,  curly  hair,  an  eye  like  a  hawk,  and  a  laugh 
that  did  one  good  to  hear. 

“  The  college  servants  would  have  done  anything 
for  him,  as  he  spent  his  money  like  a  prince,  gave 
suppers,  and  never  asked  about  perquisites,  and  had 
a  cheery  word  for  every  one ;  and  that  is,  after  all, 
what  they  like  better  than  anything. 

“  There  was  nothing  Mr.  Biond  could  n’t  do.  He 
kept  two  horses,  hunted  in  pink,  rowed  better  than 
any  one  else,  sang  songs  of  his  own  writing,  and  made 
love ;  and  this  leads  to  the  sad  part  of  my  storj'. 

“  Well,  sir,  never  being  at  lectures,  and  giving 
wine  parties,  when  the  noise  used  to  be  so  great  that 
it  could  be  heard  in  the  street,  was  not  the  way  to 
make  him  a  favorite  with  the  Fellows  and  Master. 
If  he  was  loved  by  servants  and  voung  gentlemen, 
he  was  hated  by  the  tutors  and  Master,  the  latter 
especially  ;  for  one  night,  after  having  gated  several 
gentlemen,  his  door  was  screwed  up,  and  painted 
pea-green.  Who  did  it  no  one  tor  certain  knew ; 
but  tne  Master  and  every  one  believed  it  to  be  Mr. 
Bond. 

“  Dr.  A.  had  a  daughter,  the  loveliest  girl  ever 
seen  ;  grandmother  used  never  to  tire  of  talking  of 
l^r  blue  eyes,  bright  golden  hair,  and  a  tall,  slight 
figure ;  Miss  Dorothy  was  her  name. 

“  Her  mother  had  died  when  she  was  a  child,  and 
the  poor  young  lady  had  a  solitary  time  of  it  from 
all  accounts.  The  Doctor  was  too  much  taken  up 
with  his  books  to  give  much  time  to  his  daughter, 
and  too  proud  (for  he  was  well  born)  to  let  her 
associate  much  with  the  other  young  ladies  in  the 
town ;  and  so  the  poor  girl  lived  a  dreamy,  solitary 
life,  always  looking  out  of  the  window  into  the  court¬ 
yard,  or  wandering  listlessly  about  the  old  home, 
exploring  all  its  corners  and  passages. 

“  There  was  no  college  chapel  in  those  d^’S,  the 
young  gentlemen  used  to  go  to  St.  Bennet’s  Church. 
The  Master  had  a  high  pew  there,  for  his  family, 
which  was  generally  only  occupied  by  Miss  Dorothy, 
who  used  to  come  (as  grandmother  would  say)  flut¬ 
tering  in  by  herself  like  a  pretty  bird,  and  hide  her 
blushing  face  behind  the  red  curtains,  for  all  the 
young  men  could  not  help  looking  at  her  as  she 
came  in,  she  was  so  pretty,  ami,  what  is  more,  she 
knew  it. 


“  Mr.  Bond,  from  all  accounts,  was  not  a  very 
religious  young  gentleman,  but  not  one  single  chap¬ 
el  did  he  ever  miss,  and  this,  I  believe,  saved  him 
from  being  sent  down  on  several  occasions,  when  he 
got  into  some  mad  scrape.  The  bed-makers  used 
to  say  that  he  went  to  look  at  Miss  Dorothy,  but 
when  they  first  spoke  to  each  other  they  did  not 
know,  though  sure  it  is  they  used  to  meet  each 
other.  I  dare  say,  sir,  yon  will  wonder  how  my 
grandmother  came  to  know  as  much  as  she  did ;  but 
you  see,  sir,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  at  the 
time,  and  when  Miss  Dorothy  was  taken  ill,  my 
mother  acted  as  nurse,  it  being  vacation  time,  and 
so  won  the  sweet  young  lady’s  confidence,  that  she 
used  to  tell  her  everything,  and  secmeil  happier 
talking  to  her  about  the  sad  story  than  at  any  other 
time. 

“  I  told  you,  sir,  that  across  the  landing  there  was 
a  private  passage  to  the  library ;  the  key  w.as  kept 
in  the  Master’s  study,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  use 
it  but  he. 

“  The  first  time  Mr.  Bond  ever  met  Miss  Dorothy 
was  when  the  Master’s  door  was  screweil  up.  The 
Master  sent  for  Mr.  Bond,  suspecting  him,  though 
unable  to  prove  anything  against  him.  Tlie  young 
lady  and  gentleman  met  on  the  stmrcase.  Miss 
Dorothy  had  often  noticed  Mr.  Bond  from  her  win¬ 
dow,  and  seems,  sir,  to  have  taken  such  a  fancy 
to  him,  that  every  hunting  morning,  which  was 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  she  was  at  the  window  to  see 
him  walk  through  the  court,  looking  like  a  prince  in 
his  red  coat,  and  get  on  his  splendid  black  horse, 
Eagle.  I  rememTCr  the  name,  for  when  my  father 
started  his  donkey  and  cart  to  take  the  clean  linen 
home,  my  grandmother  begged  him  to  call  it  3<lagle 
too. 

“  Miss  Dorothy,  as  I  smd  before,  was  timid  as  a 
bird,  and  very  shy,  when  she  met  Mr.  ilond  on  the 
staircase.  Trying  to  get  quickly  out  of  his  way,  she 
would  have  fallen,  being  tripped  up  by  the  stair- 
cloth,  if  he  had  not  put  out  his  hand  and  caught 
her. 

“Tliis  was  the  first  time  that  a  word  hail  passed 
between  them,  and  it  was  only  an  expression  of  re¬ 
gret  at  her  clumsiness  on  the  one  side,  and  pleasure 
on  the  other  that  he  had  lieen  able  to  save  her  from 
a  fall.  Still  this  meeting  soon  led  to  others. 

“  Miss  Dorothy  used  to  ride.  Mr.  Bond  met  her 
first  as  if  by  accident,  but  in  time  met  her  every 
day,  feeing  her  groom  handsomely  each  time  not  to 
reveal  that  his  young  mistress  hail  any  other  com¬ 
panion  than  himself.  For  some  time  these  rides 
went  on  well  enough,  till  one  day  who  should  they 
meet  but  the  Master  himself.  He  was  driving  with 
the  provoF.t  of  King’s  in  a  close  carriage,  and  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  recognize  the  couple. 

“  However,  when  ho  got  hack  he  sent  for  the 
groom,  and  dismissed  him  on  the  spot.  Then  he 
sent  for  Mr.  Bond.  Miss  Dorothy  was  coming  cry¬ 
ing  and  pale  as  death  out  of  her  father’s  study  when 
she  met  him. 

‘  Bless  you,  my  darling,’  he  said,  as  she  passesi 
him.  ‘  It  is  all  my  own  fault ;  cheer  up ;  I  ought 
to  have  spoken  to  your  father  before ;  he  can’t  obi- 
ject  to  me  as  a  son-in-law.  I  am  rich  and  well-boBa,. 
so  don’t  cr}-,  my  pet.’  Then  he  went  into  the  study, 
and  she  into  her  room. 

“  The  Master  was  white  with  fury  when  Mr.  Boad 
entered  the  room. 

“  ‘  Sir,’  he  said,  ‘  you  are  no  gentleman ;  you  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  university.  I  shall  expel  you.’ 

“ '  And  what  for  ?  ’  asked  Mr.  Bond,  doing  lua 
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best  to  restrain  his  passion  at  the  insulting  tones  of 
the  old  man. 

“  ‘  What  for,  sir  ?  why,  for  insulting  me :  it  was 
you  who  fastened  up  my  door,  you  who  dared  to 
ride  with  my  daughter.* 

“  ‘  The  hrst  of  those  charges  you  are  not  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  prove,  sir,’  said  Mr.  ^nd,  quietly ;  '  and 
the  second,  I  fancy,  would  hardly  be  (Teemed  a  rev 
sonable  cause  for  expulsion  by  tbc  univcrsl^  au¬ 
thorities,  who  must  ratify  your  sentence.’  There 
was  truth  in  this,  and  the  Master  knew  it.  ‘  But,’ 
continued  Mr.  Bond,  *  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon. 

I  have  acted  most  wrongly ;  I  should  have  spoken 
to  YOU  before.  Your  daughter  loves  me :  may  I 
make  her  my  wife  ?  and  indeed,  sir,  vou  shall  never 
repent  having  committed  such  a  jewel  into  my  keep¬ 
ing.  For  Grod’s  sake,  sir,  forgive  us.  You  were  a 
young  man  once,  indeed,  indeed  —  ’ 

“  ’  Quiet,  young  man  !  ’  shouted  the  Master,  who 
had  set  his  mind  on  Miss  Dorothy  marrying  a  dis¬ 
tant  cousin,  a  nobleman  who  was  then  undergradu¬ 
ate  at  Trlni^,  and  had  shown  her  considerable 
attention.  ‘  Quiet.  I  care  not  for  the  honor  you 
would  bestow  on  me ;  leave  me,  sir,  and  never  let 
me  hear  of  either  of  you  two  speaking  to  each  other 
again,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  both  of  you.’ 

“  Mr.  Bond  left  him  in  a  towering  passion. 

‘  You  have  no  right  to  separate  us,  nor  shall  you,  by 
heaven,  sir !  I  am  in  a  position  to  support  a  wife, 
and  your  child  is  of  age.  (xood  by  for  the  present, 
sir  I  ’ 

“  ‘  Send  Miss  Dorothy  here,’  said  the  Master,  as 
the  butler  returned  from  showing  Mr.  Bond  out. 
The  young  lady  came,  blushing  and  crying. 

“  ‘  O  dear  father,  forgive  us  both ;  he  loves  me 
so  much,  and  he  Is  so  good  and  noble ;  we  did  not 
intend  to  keep  it  secret  from  you  any  longer ;  do, 
dear,  good  father,  —  it  will  break  his  heart  and 
mine  t(X).’ 

“  ‘  Child,’  said  the  old  man  savagely,  ‘  get  up  at 
once,  and  no  more  folly.  You  shall  never  speak 
to  Mr.  Bond  again.  Promise  me  never  to  see  him 
again.’ 

“  ‘  O  father,  I  dare  not  promise  you  that.  God 
knows  I  would  do  anything  else  to  please  you,  but 
it  would  be  death  to  me  and  to  him  also.  O,  have 
pity  !  he  loves  me.’ 

“  ‘  Loves  you,  fool !  ’  said  the  Master,  ‘  don’t  flat¬ 
ter  yourself ;  a  man  so  devoid  of  principle  as  he  is 
has  told  many  a  girl  the  same  story ;  he  has  been 
making  a  fool  of  you  for  lack  of  better  amusc-ment ' 
I  despise  the  man.  Get  up !  ’  Here  he  laid  his 
hands  roughly  on  lier  shoulders.  ‘  Go,  little  fool.’ 
She  rose  to  leave  the  room,  pale  as  a  statue,  with¬ 
out  saying  another  word.  ‘  Stop,’  he  cried,  as  she 
reached  the  door.  ‘  Child,  swear  never  to  speak  to 
that  bad  young  man  again.’ 

“  ‘  Never,  father !  ’  cried  the  girl,  her  eyes  flash¬ 
ing  with  pa-osion.  ‘You  have  no  cause  to  speak 
evil  of  Mr.  Bond.  He  is  good  and  noble,  and  I 
love  him.  I  will  not  promise  you  this.’  Without 
wai  ting  for  an  answer,  she  sailed  out  of  the  room. 

“But  her  self-possession  did  not  last  long;  slie 
ran  up  stairs,  and  threw  herself  on  her  bed  (in  this 
very  room,  sir),  where,  when  her  maid  came  to  find 
her,  slie  was  still  erv’ing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

“  ‘  O  miss,’  said  Nancy,  as  she  came  in,  ‘  what  is 
the  matter  ?  you  a-crying  your  eyes  out,  and  the 
Master  furious.  And,  OT  I’m  ashamed  to  tell  you 
what  he  has  told  me  to  do,  it  is  cruel  like ;  you  are 
not  to  leave  the  house  all  the  week  till  Tuesday, 
when  you  are  to  go  to  your  aunt  in  Wales.’ 


“  ‘  So  I  am  a  prisoner,  am  I  ?  and  you  are  to  be 
my  jailer.  My  father  is  kind  and  considerate. 
Get  me  some  tea.’ 

“  Then  Miss  Dorothy  got  up,  set  her  things 
straight,  and  determined  not  to  show  her  sorrow  to 
her  maid ;  but  Nancy  told  my  mother  it  was  no 
good,  the  pixir  child  went  on  terrible  about  her 
father  and  Mr.  Bond,  and  never  got  a  wink  of  sleep 
all  the  night. 

“  Next  morning  ;she  thought  she  would  try  once 
more  to  overedme  her  father’s  resolution,  but  he 
was  incensed  at  her  display  of  temper  the  evening 
licfore,  and  refused  to  see  her. 

“  Miss  Dorothy  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  little 
patch  of  garden  where  the  stables  used  to  stand. 
Ne.xt  morning  when  she  went  out  to  get  a  breath 
of  air,  and  to  look  at  her  horse,  as  was  her  custom, 
she  found  the  gnxnn  who  had  been  dismissed  pack¬ 
ing  up  his  things  to  leave. 

*“  O,  I  am  sorry  you  are  going  to  leave,  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  I  am  glad  I  have  met  you  to  say  good  by. 
Her('  ’s  a  little  present  for  vou.’ 

“  Williams  touched  his  hat  as  he  took  the  sover¬ 
eign.  ‘  Bless  your  pretty  face,  miss,  don’t  care 
alMut  me.  Mr.  Bond ’s  t^en  me  on  to  look  after 
his  hunters,  and  miss,’  (here  he  lowered  his  voice  to 
a  whisper,  though  there  was  none  within  hearing,) 
‘  my  new  master  bade  me  give  you  tliis  ’ere,  and  I 
am  not  to  go  till  I  has  an  answer,  “  No,”  says  he, 
“  not  if  your  old  master  blows  your  brains  out.”  ’ 

“  Dorothy  took  it  trembling  up  into  her  room  ;  it 
was  only  a  few  lines  beseeching  her  for  tlie  love  of 
heaven  to  let  him  see  her  once  more.  She  had  once 
told  him,  he  wrote,  that  she  had  discovered  a  way 
from  her  father’s  house  to  the  college  library ;  as  she 
was  forbidden  to  leave  the  house,  would  she  meet 
him  there,  it  was  their  only  chance. 

“  She  took  a  pen,  and  wrote  a  line  promising  to 
be  there  the  moment  the  bells  ceased  to  ring  for 
evening  service.  As  the  bells  ceased  ringing.  Miss 
Dorothy  left  her  room,  and  went  to  the  study,  the 
key  was  in  Its  old  position,  and  she  took  It.  As  she 
passed  by  the  window,  she  saw  her  father  crossing 
the  court-yard  in  his  surplice.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  passage  d(x>r  would  open,  at  last  the 
latch  lifled,  and,  hardly  daring  to  breathe,  she 
walked  to  the  library  door.  Npt  daring  to  open  it 
at  first,  she  knelt  down  and  listened,  tlie  place  was 
as  still  as  death.  In  a  few  seconds’  time  she  heard 
the  door  open  and  a  heavy  footstep  on  the  floor, 
then  a  voice  humming  a  familiar  air. 

“  Without  waiting  longer  she  timidly  turned  th# 
key  and  entered  the  room.  What  passed  between 
the  two  I  never  heard,  but  the  interview  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  sound  of  some  one  on  the  stairs. 
Miss  Dorothy  started. 

“  ‘  We  shall  be  detected,  George,’  she  said.  Still 
he  held  her. 

“  ‘  Promise,  love,’  he  said,  ‘  or  I  shall  die.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  I  promise ;  God  forgive  me,’  answered 
she.  Then  she  closed  the  library  d(x>r,  and  ran 
back  to  her  room.  Nancy  was  there  arranging  a 
dress,  and  started  as  her  young  mistress  entered,  she 
looked  so  lovely,  with  her  cheeks  still  flushing  with 
the  kiss  her  lover  had  iinp'*inted  on  them,  and  the 
excitement  of  tlie  meeting. 

“  As  the  clock  struck  nine.  Miss  Dorothy  stole 
down  stairs,  the  hall  door  was  open,  and  she  was 
soon  out  of  the  college  gates.  There  was  no  gas  in 
the  courts  and  streets  In  those  days,  and  the  porters 
who  saw  her  hurry  across  the  court,  took  her  for 
one  of  the  bed-makers.  Wrapping  her  cloak  round 
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her,  for  it  was  a  cold  November  night,  she  hurried 
along  the  street,  nor  did  she  stop  till  she  reached 
the  end  of  Parker’s  Piece,  where  a  fly  with  two 
horses  was  waiting. 

“  Williams  the  groom  was  there,  but  no  one  else. 

“  ‘  He  should  have  been  here  before,  miss ;  clocks 
are  striking  quarter  past  Get  in,  miss,  you  will 
catch  your  death  of  cold.' 

No,  thank  you,  Williams,  I  shall  see  him  sooner 
if  I  stop  iiere.  O  dear  I  1  wish  I  had  not  come.  It 
Is  too  late  to  to  back  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Go  back !  why,  bless  you,  miss,  he  will  be  here 
in  a  minute.  Look  there,  ain’t  that  him  ?  No,  he 
was  to  have  come  alone.’ 

“  ‘  O  yes,  alone,’  said  she,  shivering  and  begin¬ 
ning  to  cry.  ‘  How  wicked  I  am.’ 

“  Quiet  miss,  for  heaven’s  sake.  Get  into  the  fly ; 
it ’s  the  proctors,  I  can  nee  their  bands,  you  will  be 
suspected.’ 

“  She  sprang  in,  and  Williams  lowered  the  shut¬ 
ters.  The  proctors  were  there  in  a  minute;  they 
had  seen  a  woman’s  dress,  and  were  suspicious. 

“  ‘  Who  have  you  there  ?  ’  one  asked,  as  he  came 
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“  ‘  A  lady,  sir,  if  you  have  no  objection.’ 

“  ‘  Any  one  else  ?  ’  asked  the  other,  ’  no  member 
of  the  university  too,  I  hope ;  my  man,  it  is  a  sus¬ 
picious  place,  please  to  open  the  door.’ 

“  The  door  was  opened,  and  they  looked  in.  Miss 
Dorothy  sat  back,  and  pulled  the  veil  o\  ur  her  face. 
The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and  in  the  proctor 
she  recognized  Mr.  Hanly,  the  senior  fellow  of  Cor¬ 
pus,  who  had  once  paid  her  great  attentions,  and 
who  might  have  won  her  heart  if  she  had  not  met . 
Mr.  Bond. 

“  ‘  1  beg  your  panlon,  madam,’  he  said,  rmsing  his 
hat,  but  not  recognizing  her.  ‘  You  must  forgive 
the  liberty  I  have  taken,  but  we  are  forced  to  be 
very  careful.’  Then  he  closed  the  door,  and  walked 
off. 

“  ‘  What ’s  the  next  move,  miss  ?  I  fear  som’uts 
up,’  said  Williams,  looking  in  as  the  clock  struck 
eleven.  ‘  No  doubt  he ’s  gated,  and  can’t  get  out. 
When  did  you  see  him  last  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  About  six  o’clock,’  said  the  poor  young  lady, 
sobbing.  ‘  O  Williams,  he  can’t  have  deceived 
me!’ 

‘“Bless  ye,  no,  miss,  he  ain’t  one  of  that  sort 
Why,  miss,  I  knows  for  certain  he ’d  die  for  you : 
still,  it’s  precious  queer.  Says  he  to  me  at  three 
this  aflemoon,  “  Let  the  fly  be  ready.”  Says  I,  “  Yes, 
sir ;  but  shall  I  see  you  before  night  ?  ”  “  Yes,”  says 
he,  “  I ’m  just  agoing  to  say  a  few  words  to  your 
dear  young  missus,  and  then  I  shall  see  you.”  But 
he  never  came,  so  I  fbllers  former  orders,  and  comes 
up  here.  But,  dear  heart,  cheer  up,  them  great 
gates  is  shut,  and  the  porters  won’t  let  him  out. 
But  what  had  we  better  do  now,  miss  ’?  ” 

“  ‘  0,  take  me  back,  take  me  back !  ’  she  cried. 

'  0, 1  wish  1  had  never  come.  I  will  ask  my  father 
to  forgive  me;  he  spoke  unjustly  and  cruelly  of 
Gcorro,  still  I  am  very  wicked,  O,  drive  me 
back!’ 

“  ‘  If  I  were  you,  miss,’  said  Williams,  ‘  I  should 
not  go  back  to  college ;  there ’s  no  cause,  as  I  sees, 
that  the  Master  should  know  anything  about  it 
He  thinks  you  safe  abed,  next  morning  you  slips 
in  with  bed-makers,  and  no  harm  comes  of  it’ 

ut  Q  Williams,  but  then  where  can  I  sleep  to¬ 
night  ?  ’ 

“  This  question  puzzled  him,  and  he  scratched  his 
head  in  silence.  At  last  he  said,  ‘  Well,  miss,  s’pose 


you  sleeps  in  this  ’ere  vehicle ;  I  ’ll  keep  watch  on 
the  box ;  eh,  miss  ?  ’ 

“  O  no,  Williams,  you  know  you  would  die  of 
cold.  I  must  go  back ;  perhaps  he  will  forgive  me.’ 

“  Williams  went  to  fasten  some  piece  of  harness 
preparato^  to  starting;  In  a  minute  he  returned, 
and  lowering  the  window,  looked  in  again. 

“  ‘  Bless  you,  miss,  what  a  fool  I  was  not  to  think 
of  it  afore :  why,  miss,  you  see  if  you  goes  back  it 
must  be  through  the  porter’s  lodge,  as  the  other  en¬ 
trance  shuts  early.  A  deal  of  gents  may  be  in  the 
court.  You  will  not  like  to  go  by  yourself;  s’pose 
you  come  to  my  sister’s,  eh  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  0  no,  Williams ;  I  should  die  If  I  met  any  one 
in  the  court  'Thank  you  for  thinking  of  Mrs.  Gif- 
fard;  she  was  my  nurse,  and  I  know  would  have 
pity  on  me.’ 

“  Well,  sir,  you  know  my  grandmother’s  name 
was  Gifiard,  and  she  was  sister  to  Williams,  he  be¬ 
ing  my  mother’s  uncle.  Mother  smd  she  was  then 
only  ten  years  old,  but  remembered  the  night  Miss 
Dorothy  came  to  our  house. 

“  She  and  her  father  and  mother  slept  in  the  same 
room.  'They  had  been  in  bed  about  two  hours  when 
they  were  awoke  by  a  knocking  at  the  door.  My 
grandfather  sprung  up,  and  looked  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow. 

“  ‘  Why,  bless  me,  wife,’  he  said,  ‘  if  there  ain’t 
that  brother  of  yours.  What  on  earth  Is  up  now  ? 
Coming  in  a  minute,  lad,’  he  said,  as  George  again 
thundered  at  the  door,  ‘  you  ’ll  wake  the  whole 
street.’ 

“  Grandfather  threw  his  wife’s  ■  shawl  over  his 
shoulders,  and  ran  down  stairs.  In  less  than  a  min¬ 
ute  he  was  back  again.  ‘  For  Heaven’s  sake,  old 
lady,  get  up ;  here ’s  a  pretty  go,  poor  beautiful 
young  creature,  and  pierisWd  with  cold.’  Then  he 
turned  round  to  my  mother,  who  was  sitting  up 
wondering  In  bed,  and  told  her  to  go  to  »eep. 
This  my  mother  pretended  to  do,  but  was  far  too 
excited  and  curious  to  do  more  than  close  her  eyes. 
Her  father  and  mother  were  soon  both  down  stairs, 
and  the  sound  of  a  tinder-box  being  struck,  <ind  a 
fire  lit,  soon  reached  her  ears.  In  another  hour’s 
time  her  father  returned  alone  to  bed,  and  in  the 
next  room  she  heard  her  mother  trying  to  pacify 
some  one  who  was  sobbing  loud  enough  for  her  to 
hear  through  the  partition.  After  a  time  all  was 
quiet  again,  and  she  did  not  wake  till  her  father 
rose ;  he  was  one  of  the  butteiy'-men  at  Trinity. 

“  'Then  she  got  out  of  bed  and  listened,  there  was 
more  crying  in  the  next  room ;  she  went  to  the  bed¬ 
room  door,  and  looked  out,  and  saw  a  tall  young 
lady,  very  beautiful  and  pale  as  snow,  pass  hui^ 
riedly  along  the  passage,  followed  by  my  grand¬ 
mother. 

“  Mother  sap’s  she  never  saw  a  lily  of  the  valley 
without  thinking  of  Miss  Dorothy,  as  she  looked 
then,  so  frail  and  trembling,  with  her  white  face 
bent  down. 

“  The  Master  had  discovered  his  daughter’s  flight, 
and  was  beside  himself  with  passion.  Grandmo^er 
knew  this  the  night  before,  and  was  not  so  much 
surprised  that  Miss  Dorothy  had  come  to  her  house 
at  that  late  hour  as  she  would  otherwise  have  been. 
She  was  Mr.  Bond’s  bed-maker,  and  going  to  his 
rooms  about  chapel-time,  she  had  noticed  his  port¬ 
manteau  locked  and  lying  on  his  bed,  but  had  seen 
nothing  of  him.  He  hail  not  slept  in  college,  and 
no  one  knew  anything  about  his  whereabouts. 
There  was  nothing  else  talked  of  in  college  Liit  the 
disappearance  of  Mr.  Bond.  That  .Miss  A.  had  in- 
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tended  to  run  away  with  him,  thanks  to  the  dis¬ 
creetness  of  my  grandfather  and  the  Master’s  ser¬ 
vants,  was  never  generally  known :  at  last,  like  all 
other  wonders,  it  ceased  to  interest  any  one.  All 
knew  Mr.  Bond  was  a  mad  young  gentleman,  and 
cared  for  no  one :  what  more  likely  than  he  should 
have  betaken  himself  to  his  home  in  the  north  for 
a  week’s  change,  and  had  not  cared  to  consult  the 
college  authorities  on  the  subject?  Still  to  Miss 
Dorothy,  my  grandmother,  and  others,  there  seemed 
some  raysterv  which  they  could  not  fathom. 

“  Nancy,  the  lady's  maid,  who  slept  in  a  little  room 
out  of  her  mistress’s,  had  sat  up  till  past  three,  wait¬ 
ing  for  her  return.  Twice,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  she  started  up,  hearing  something  like  a  cry 
of  distress  coming  seemingly  from  the  college  library. 
At  first  she  thought  it  only  a  dream,  for  she  was 
anxious  and  nervous  about  her  mistress,  but  the 
next  time  she  felt  that  it  was  more  than  a  dream, 
and  woke  one  of  the  maids,  who  sat  up  the  rest  of 
the  night,  sir,  by  this  very  same  fire  here,  sir ;  but 
there  was  no  more  sound,  so  Nancy  believed  It  to 
be  a  dream,  till  what  was  discovered  afterwards 
proved  it  to  be  no  fancy.  Well,  sir,  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  the  Master  was  furious  about  Miss  Doro¬ 
thy  ;  at  first  he  threatened  to  turn  her  out  into  the 
streets,  but  his  pride  prevented  him  doing  this,  as 
all  the  university  would  have  known  his  dlt^race, 
so  he  wrote  off  to  his  sister  in  Wales,  begging  her  at 
once  to  come  and  take  her  back  with  her,  and  in  the 
mean  time  strictly  forbade  her  to  leave  the  house. 
At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  Master’s 
house  ran  along  the  west  side  of  the  old  college 
library,  and  there  were  two  small  oak-panelled 
rooms  at  the  end  of  the  east  corridor,  which  were 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  house.  In  these 
rooms  Miss  Dorothy  was  confined ;  they  were  well 
suited  for  the  purpose,  for  there  was  but  one  means 
of  escape,  and  that  was  actually  through  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  study,  which  had  a  door  opening  on  to  the  far¬ 
ther  end  of  the  passage. 

“  Poor  child  !  she  was  miserable  indeed,  and  Nan¬ 
cy,  her  maid,  hardly  liked  to  leave  her  alone  for  a 
minute,  she  was  so  low  and  nervous.  One  evening, 
Nancy  had  to  go  out  into  the  town,  and  Miss  Doro¬ 
thy  was  left  alone. 

**  It  was  getting  dusk,  and  the  solitude  of  the  dark 
old  room  frightened  her.  It  seems  that  the  library 
was  connected  with  her  bedroom  bv  means  of  a 
small  door  opening  in  the  panel.  This  door  was 
not  visible  from  the  library,  as  it  wivs  covered  by 
another  thicker  door,  which  was  covered  with  books, 
and  was  not  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the 
walls.  Miss  Dorothy  had  noticed  the  door  in  her 
room,  a  door  which  had  not  been  used  for  years, 
and  of  the  existence  of  which  I  believe  the  Master 
himself  was  not  aware.  As  she  wandered  about  the 
room,  feeling  too  nervofis  to  sit  still,  her  eyes  fell 
upon  an  old-fashioned  ke^  l^ing  in  the  corner  of  an 
oak  cupboard.  Taking  it  ih  her  hand,  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  the  door  on  the  opposite  wall  that  she 
had  watched  the  morning  before. 

“Grandmother  happened  to  be  that  evening  In 
the  housekeeper’s  room,  when  suddenly  she  heard  a 
pieroing  cry, — aery,  she  says,  she  can  never  for¬ 
get,  so  full  of  horror  was  it. 

“  She  started  to  her  feet,  and  just  at  that  minute 
Nancy  dashed  into  the  room.  ‘  O,  did  you  hear 
it  ?  ’  she  cried.  ‘  Come  with  me,  come  with  me.’ 
All  three  started  off,  pale  as  death,  and  met  the 
Master,  who  had  heard  the  scream,  hunting,  in  the 
same  direction.  They  opened  the  door,  Mrs.  Brown 


the  housekeeper  bearing  a  light.  On  the  floor,  pale 
and  rigid  as  marble,  lay  Miss  Dorothy,  the  door  in 
the  panel  open,  and  just  in  front  of  her,  and  across 
her  feet,  la^  Mr.  Bond,  his  hands  stretched  out  and 
clenched,  rigid  and  cold  as  a  statue,  as  if  to  embrace 
her,  his  once  handsome  eyes  staring  lustreless  out  of 
their  sockets,  and  the  marks  of  corruption  already  on 
his  beautiful  face. 

“  Miss  Dorothy  was  taken  back  to  her  old  room 
here,  but  only  survived  her  shock  two  days. 

“  An  Inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Bond, 
and  the  verdict  returned  was  accidental  death.  It 
seems  that  the  poor  young  gentleman,  knowing  that 
as  an  undergraduate  he  had  no  right  in  the  library, 
after  Miss  I^rothy  had  left  him,  seeing  one  of  the 
bookshelves  swing  back,  had  retired  behind  it.  It 
was  the  librarian  who  was  entering,  the  shelves  of 
the  door  were  empty,  and  he  filled  them  with  the 
large  volumes  that  lay  on  the  table,  and  then  left 
the  room. 

“  When  the  room  was  empty  Mr.  Bond  no  doubt 
tried  to  leave  his  hiding-place,  but  the  door  closed 
with  a  hasp,  and  the  heavy  books  that  had  been 
placed  on  the  shelves  rendered  all  his  attempts  to 
force  It  open  vain,  and,  what  Is  more,  excluded  the 
air,  for  the  doctors  all  agreed  that  the  cause  of  death 
was  suffocation.  'The  door  the  young  lady  opened 
corresponded  with  the  door  in  the  bookcase,  and 
when  the  double  doors  were  closed  there  was  just 
room  for  a  man  to  stand  up  between  them.  The 
body,  which  was  in  a  standing  position,  fell  down 
at  the  wretched  lady’s  feet  as  she  opened  the  door 
in  the  panel. 

.  “  And  this,  sir,  is  the  story  as  my  grandmother 
used  to  tell  it,  and  many  were  those  among  the  ser¬ 
vants  who  rejoiced  when  the  old  library  was  pulled 
down;  unearthly  noises  and  screams,  it  was  said, 
were  often  heard  there,  and  indeed,  sir,  there  were 
several  who  declared  that  they  had  seen  Miss  Doro¬ 
thy  herself  more  than  once  in  her  shroud,  kneeling 
and  lifting  up  a  skeleton  hand  before  the  door  which 
had  made  a  living  tomb  for  her  love.” 

As  Betsy  finished  her  story  I  looked  round  my 
room,  and  a  shiver  ran  through  me ;  nor  could  I 
sleep  one  wink,  thinking  of  the  sweet  young  lady 
who  died  in  the  very  room  where  I  was  lying,  and 
never  shall  I  foiget  that  Christmas  eve  and  Betsy’s 
tale. 


WITH  OPIUM  TO  HONG-KONG. 

In  the  Indian  cold  season  —  that  is,  from  the  1st 
of  December  to  the  1st  of  March  —  the  voyage  from 
Calcutta  to  Hong-Kong  is  delightful  as  far  as  Singa¬ 
pore.  Ijooking  down  one  calm  cool  morning  over 
the  ship’s  side  into  the  streaks  and  eddies  of  the 
transparent  sea,  I  was  startled  during  the  voyage 
thither  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  dead  China¬ 
man’s  face,  as  the  body  floated  with  the  ebb  tide 
slowly  turning  along  the  vessel’s  counter.  It  was 
the  face  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  best 
of  health.  An  old  salt  who  had  had  much  experience 
amongst  Chinameo,  and  who  was  standing  by  my 
side,* observed  thoughtfully :  “  He 's  been  a  winning 
at  the  dice,  ye  see,  and  when  they  got  him  to  the 
water-side,  they  fetehed  him  handsome  over  the  af¬ 
terpart  of  his  skull  with  a  thick  stick,  and  took  his 
money,  and  hove  him  in,  and  that  makes  no  marks, 
ye  see.”  And  in  this  way  many  a  gambler  meets 
with  his  end,  without  detection  of  Uie  murderers, 
against  whom  their  countrymen  will  not,  when  they 
can,  give  evidence.  The  police  force  at  Pinang 
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would  be  no  match  for  the  Chineae  in  any  very  seri¬ 
ous  affray,  but  the  ma^strate  can  easily  and  prompt¬ 


ly  obey  an  order  to  kill  every  Celestial  in  the  coun- 
try. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  anything  more 
beautiful  than  this  entrance  to  Singapore  harbor. 
The  ship  glides  in  between  islets  and  little  hills 
clothed  in  verdant  forest,  fringed  by  a  clean  pebbly 
or  white  sandy  beach.  The  water  is  perfectly  calm, 
or  moved  gently  by  long  lazy  undulations,  and  so 
transparent,  that  the  fishes,  some  of  gorgeous  hues 
and  fantastic  shapes,  which  infest  such  localities,  are 
plainly  to  be  seen  gliding  about  far  below  in  the 
shadow  of  the  hull.  Cheerful-looking  villas  and 
prettily  painted  houses  are  scattered  along  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  these  islands,  and  increase  in  number  as  the 
ship  advances  into  a  basin  connected  with  the  outer 
harbor,  in  which  are  the  mooring  wharves  and  coal- 
sheds  of  the  opium  China  steamers  and  of  the  Pe¬ 
ninsular  and  Oriental  Company’s  vesseb.  Hardly  is 
the  ship  fast  when  she  is  assailetl  by  a  fleet  of  ca¬ 
noes,  manned  by  Malay  men  and  boys.  The  boys 
come  to  dive  for  sixpences  or  eight-ana  pieces  which 
the  passengers  throw  over  for  them,  and  the  men 
bring  pineapples,  shells,  paroquets  and  other  birds, 
and  animals,  such  as  tiger-cats,  civet-cats,  monkeys, 
&c.,  for  sale.  The  shell  boats  are  really  beautiful, 
being  filled  to  the  uttermost  nook  and  corner  with  the 
most  lively  specimens,  arranged  in  perfect  order,  so 
that  the  boat  looks  as  if  it  were  a  floating  cabinet. 
The  diving-boys  are  of  all  ages,  from  seven  to  sev¬ 
enteen.  Some  paddle  themselves  singly  in  tiny  ca¬ 
noes  little  larger  than  a  butcher’s  tray;  others  go 
three  or  four  together  in  larger  skiffs ;  but  all  are 
equally  eager,  crowding  under  the  gangways  and 
keeping  up  an  incessant  gabble  in  broken  Englbh 
to  attract  attention.  “Massa,  massa,  massa!  now, 
iiiassa !  I  dive  very  good,  massa  !  You  throw  six¬ 
pence,  I  dive  very  quick,  —  good  dive,  massa!” 
When  a  sixpence  is  pitched  overboard,  the  whole 
mob  of  them  throw  themselves  out  of  their  canoes 
headlong  in,  and  their  sprawling  limbs  may  be  dis¬ 
cerned  far  down  as  they  strike  towards  the  bottom, 
till  a  lucky  fellow  clutches  the  prize,  when  they  all 
return  to  the  surface  puffing  and  blowing,  and 
scramble  into  their  respective  canoes,  where  they 
are  soon  ready  for  another  dive.  This  feat  of  catch¬ 
ing  the  sixpence  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  a 
stranger  might  imagine.  In  the  first  place,  the  six¬ 
pence,  or  any  similar  flat  thin  object,  when  thrown 
into  the  water,  descends  by  gyrations,  as  a  para¬ 
chute  would  fall  through  the  air,  and  therefore  set¬ 
tles  so  slowly  to  the  bottom,  that  a  moderately  expert 
swimmer  can  meet  and  grasp  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  wharf  begins  to  fill  with  a 
heteiweneous  crowd  of  Malays,  Coringamen,  Chi¬ 
nese,  Surutties,  Eurasians,  and  Europeans,  and  little 
palanquin  carriages  drive  up  for  hire.  These  are 
most  useful  vehicles,  exceedingly  light,  but  strong, 
holding  two,  and,  at  a  pinch,  four  people,  and  drawn 
by  one  of  the  indomitable  little  Burinah  ponies  up 
the  heaviest  and  toughest  road.  They  are  driven 
by  half-naked  Madras  men,  who  perch  on  a  small 
seat  placed  on  the  front  of  the  carriage,  and,  never 
understanding  a  syllable  that  is  said  to  them,  goad, 
poke,  and  worry  the  pony  on  till  brought  up  by  the 
shouts  of  the  passengers.  The  carriages  are  all  num- 
bereil,  and  their  owners  and  drivers  subject  to  strict 
rules.  A  schedule  of  fares  is  hung  up  inside. 

After  landing  from  the  ship,  and  elbowing  his  way 


among  vendors  of  paradise  birds’  skins,  China  and 
Indian  fans,  Bombay  workboxes,  &c.,  the  traveller 
is  taken  by  the  indefatigable  diving-boys,  who  strive 
to  earn  a  sixpence  on  land  as  well  as  in  the  water, 
to  one  of  the  palanquin  carriages  or  “  garees  ”  afore¬ 
said,  and  drii’en  off  to  the  town,  which  is  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  wharf.  The  road,  which  is  good, 
leads  at  first  through  a  mangrove  swamp,  above 
which,  however,  it  is  well  raised.  A  little  farther 
on  it  rises,  where  pretty  cottages  and  suburban  vil¬ 
las,  with  neat  hed$^  and  gardens,  and  a  laigc  Chi¬ 
nese  burial-ground,  indicate  close  approach  to  the 
town.  Singapore  is  substantially  built,  laid  out  in 
regular  streets,  and  consists  almost  wholly  of  China¬ 
men’s  shops.  There  is  a  good  iron  suspension-bridge 
over  an  inlet  or  creek  in  the  town,  a  pretty  though 
small  square,  pdanted  with  flowering  shrubs  and 
shady  trees,  and  some  handsome  brick  and  stuccoed 
houses  bordering  the  strand,  or  drive,  along  the 
beach  of  the  outer  harbor,  which,  with  its  dark 
blue  waves,  is  seen  outside  the  town,  crowded  with 
vessels  of  every  size,  class,  and  nation. 

This  strand  road  is  bordered  inland  by  a  strip  of 
lawn,  planted,  with  flowering  shrubs,  forming  a  pleas¬ 
ant  promenade  and  playground  for  children.  The 
lawn  is  again  skirted  by  a  road  bounding  a  series  of 
gardens  and  enclosures,  in  which  are  contained  a 
line  of  detached  and  handsome  houses,  including  a 
good  church.  These  buildings,  embowered  in  trees, 
sweep  round  along  the  curve  of  the  harbor,  and  are 
ended  by  Government  House,  an  imposing  edifice 
in  beautiful  grounds,  crowning  the  end  of  the  high 
land,  which  in  gentle  undulations  encircles  the  land¬ 
ward  side  of  the  town.  The  homes  of  the  merchants, 
government  officers,  and  private  individuals,  are 
scattered  all  round  the  suburbs,  in  fine  airy  situa¬ 
tions.  The  grounds  and  gardens  are  exceedingly 
tasteful,  and  kept  in  admirable  order;  and  the  roads, 
shaded  by  neat  hedges  of  the  China  or  dwarf  bam¬ 
boo,  and  trees  of  elegant  and  varied  foliage,  are  kept 
carefully  in  the  best  repair.  A  large  body  of  life 
convicts,  some  three  thousand  in  number,  enables 
the  municipality  to  preserve  the  communications 
throughout  the  station  in  thorough  order.  About  a 
mile  and  a  halfs  drive  along  this  pleasant  suburb 
brings  the  visitor  to  the  public  gardens,  which 
though  new  are  already  beautiful,  and  only  need 
the  ripening  of  time  to  make  them  still  more  so.  To 
any  one  who  has  been  long  resident  in  India,  the  ex¬ 
quisite  neatness  of  the  lawns  and  paths  is  a  new  and 
welcome  sight,  and,  although  there  are  very  few  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  Singapore  ganlens  which  are  not  cultivat¬ 
ed  in  Bengal,  here  they  are  larger  and  more  bril¬ 
liant,  so  that  the  Singapore  gardens  are  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  those  of  Calcutta.  Amongst  the  houses  fa¬ 
cing  the  outer  harbor,  which  command  a  full  view  of 
it,  and  all  day  enjoy  the  refreshing  breeze  of  the  sea, 
is  a  very  comfortable  Family  Hotel,  kept  by  an  en¬ 
terprising  F renchman.  The  “  compound  ”  of  the  ho¬ 
tel  contains  a  detached  building  for  bachelors  on 
one  side,  and  another  for  the  table  d’hdte  in  the  op¬ 
posite  quarter.  This  hotel  appears  to  fill  well.  The 
passenger-traffic  between  Europe  and  the  southeast¬ 
ern  archipelago  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  English, 
f'rench,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  from  and  to  Batavia, 
Borneo,  Manilla,  and  Sumatra,  have  to  wait  at 
Sin^porc  for  the  smaller  steamers  to  convey  them  to 
their  destinations,  or  for  the  large  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  and  Imperial  Messagerie  ships  from  Hong- 
Kong,  as  the  case  may  be.  Besides  these,  numerous 
young  clerks  and  assistants  in  counting-houses  take 
up  their  permement  abode  in  the  hotel,  and  help  to 
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increosti  the  crowd  at  the  table  d’hdte,  which  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  accommodating  aliout  sixty.  The  fare  is 

food,  and  served  in  a  style  half  French  and  half 
ingUsh.  About  twenty  Chinese  lads,  clean  and 
well-dressed,  fly  about,  serving  the  dinner  with 
great  briskness,  while  the  master  of  the  hotel  stands 
at  a  side  table  with  a  couple  of  assistants,  carving  for 
his  customers.  Fish  (in  great  variety  and  excel¬ 
lence),  ftoultry,  and  pork,  are  the  chief  meats;  beef 
being  scarce  and  poor,  and  mutton,  as  in  Penang, 
and  throughout  Burmah,  procured  trom  Calcutta  at 
an  extravagant  price.  European  vegetables  do  not 
thrive,  nor  arc  there  any  fine  fniita,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  pineapple  and  the  deliciously  refreshing 
mangosteen.  But  the  steamers — whether  the  opium 
vessels  Irom  Calcutta,  or  the  Peninsular  and  Orien¬ 
tal  ships  from  Gallo  —  aflbrd  but  scanty  leisure  for 
a  survey  of  Singapore.  In  twenty-four  or  thirty 
hours  the  travelmr  has  to  proceed  on  his  voyage  to 
Ilong-Kong.  . 

The  first  indication  of  the  coast  of  China  is 
usually  the  sight' of  numerous  fishing-junks,  in  pairs, 
towing  between  them  large  tiawl-nets,  and  beating 
steadily  up  to  windward.  The  e:ise  and  safety  with 
which  these  odd-looking  vessels  ride  over  the  tumult¬ 
uous  seas  is  beautiful  to  see,  and  the  intrepid  fel¬ 
lows  who  manage  them  come  fearlessly  out  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  land.  They  are  pirates,  and,  when¬ 
ever  they  have  opportunity',  attack  and  plunder 
the  small  junks  anu  lorchas  of  tlie  coasting  trade. 
The  first  land  seen,  as  we  near  llong-Kong,  is  the 
southernmost  of  a  series  of  barren  rocky  islets,  on 
which  the  heavy  rollers  break  with  a  loud  roar.  The 
sea-bird  breeds  upon  these  rocks,  and  amongst  them 
lua^  be  seen,  but  rarely,  the  only  species  of  albatross 
which  ventures  north  of  the  equator, —  Diomedea 
brachjfura  of  Temminck.  Increasing  in  size  north¬ 
wards,  the  rocks  attain  the  size  of  rugged  lofty 
islands,  and  encircling  IIong-Kong  —  itsclfan  island 
—  on  the  south  and  west,  enclose  a  tolerably  smooth 
and  land-locked  harbor. 

Hong-Kone  is,  in  its  way,  as  beautiful  a  port  as 
Singapore.  The  town  is  built  of  white  granite  laid 
out  in  regular  streets,  which  rise  in  terraces  one  above 
another.  It  spreads  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  southern  face  of  the  island,  and,  standing  in  bold 
relief  against  a  background  of  rugged  mountain,  is 
carried  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  the  strand  being 
faced  by  a  fine  stone  wall  or  quay  for  its  whole 
length.  The  harbor  is  generally  full  of  shipping, 
—  mei'chant  vessels  of  all  nations,  and  French,  Eng¬ 
lish,  American,  and  Russian  men-of-war.  Between 
these  glide  all  day  long  boats  of  all  patterns,  junks, 
and  sampans.  Tliose  belonging  to  the  counting- 
houses  and  offices  in  the  strand  are  secured  at  night 
by  being  hoisted  up  to  regular  davits  built  into  the 
quay  wall,  —  an  admirable  plan,  which  I  have  not 
seen  followed  in  any  other  port.  Chinese  boatmen, 
and  boatwomen  with  their  fat  ruddy  babies  slung  to 
their  backs,  have  been  so  often  described,  that  I  will 
say  no  more  about  them  here,  except  to  express  an 
opinion  that  the  Chinese  mode  of  handling  their 
boats  does  not  appear  to  have  been  duly  appreciated. 
There  is  no  craft  in  the  world  safer  and  handier  than 
a  Chinese  sampan,  which  has  no  more  grace  in  its 
outlines  than  a  butcher’s  tray.  The  boatman,  who 
stands  and  rows  facing  forwards,  can  twist  and  turn 
it  in  ways  not  to  be  attempted  by  our  boats,  thus 
worming  his  way  safely  through  crowds  of  other 
boats,  all  like  itself,  too  broad  to  be  upset,  too  pliant 
and  tough  to  be  injured  in  a  squeeze.  The  China¬ 
man  alM  makes  more  use  than  we  do  of  sculling. 


Lighters,  and  other  heavy  barges,  reaching  up  to 
seventy  or  eighty  tons  burden,  are  invarii^ly  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  nuge  steering  or  sculling  oar,  which  is 
worked  by  six  or  seven  men,  and  drives  the  vessel 
much  more  powerfully  than  an  equal  number  of  men 
working  with  sweeps.  We  have  also  some  lessons 
to  learn  from  this  people  in  sailing,  and,  until  we 
condescend  to  stiffen  our  canvas  with  battens,  cannot 
expect  our  vessels  to  lie  in  the  wind’s  eye  as  does  a 
Chinese  junk. 

A  pull  of  five  or  ten  minutes  brings  the  traveller 
to  the  stone  quay,  and,  as  he  mounts  one  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  flagged  stairs  along  its  face,  he  finds  himself 
surroundeu  by  eager  comies  or  porters,  and  chair¬ 
men,  with  their  light,  pretty  sedans,  ready  to  take 
him  up  the  hill.  If  the  new  aniver  have  friends  in 
Hong-Kong,  or  has  been  provided  with  an  introduc¬ 
tory  letter  to  some  one  of  its  hospitable  residents, 
he  is  landed  in  a  handsome  private  boat,  sent  for  his 
accommodation,  and  under  the  care  of  comprador  or 
steward  of  the  household,  placed  in  a  chair  or  sedan, 
and  carried  off  to  his  host’s  house.  These  sedans  are 
most  useful  things.  They  are  nearly  as  commodious 
as  an  Indian  palanquin,  and  far  more  comfortable, 
as  the  rider  sits  in  a  large  easy-chair,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  borne  along  like  a  bedridden  patient.  To  en¬ 
ter  the  sedan  the  passenger  has  simply  to  p:tss  in 
through  the  front  shafts,  which  are  uplifted  for  the 
purpose,  the  sedan  remaining  on  the  ground.  When 
he  is  fairly  seated,  the  bearers  (a  man  at  each  end) 
s({uat  down  under  the  cross-bar  near  the  ends  of  the 
shafts,  and  rising  up,  chair  and  all,  stride  along  at  a 
rapid  pace  up  liill  and  down  dale,  their  sandalled 
feet  mtiking  a  loud  slapping  noise  on  the  road.  They 
do  not  go  at  the  half-running  pace  of  the  palkee- 
bearers  in  India,  but  with  a  sturdy  step  ana  a  stiff 
knee.  Two  men  are  enough  for  a  s^an ;  but  if 
there  be  a  long  journey  to  make,  or  the  fare  be  of 
such  proportions  as  led  Mr.  Banting  to  his  useful  re¬ 
searches,  two  additional  men  are  added  to  tempora¬ 
ry  yokes  lashed  across  the  shafts.  Thus  reinforced, 
they  will  run  all  day.  These  chairs  are  sometimes 
prettily  painted  and  glazed,  with  awning  roofs. 
They  are  to  be  hiid  in  numbers  for  hire  in  all  the 
principal  streets  and  thoroughfares,  and  the  stranger 
IS  greeted  in  such  places,  as  he  passes  on,  by  a  chorus 
of  “  Chd !  ”  (chair)  “  chi  !  ”  from  the  bearers  seated 
about  their  unemployed  vchitdes. 

'The  main  street  in  Hong-Kong,  running  parallel 
to  the  strand,  is  handsome  and  regular,  with  excel¬ 
lent  shops,  English  and  Chinese.  The  banks, count¬ 
ing-houses,  a  handsome  club-house,  and  a  church,  are 
in  this  street.  The  consular  and  steam  agencies, 
warehouses,  ship-chandlers’  stores,  and  such  like  of¬ 
fices  and  buildings,  some  of  considerable  size,  occupy 
the  strand.  A  little  way  up  the  hillside,  and  par¬ 
allel  to  the  main  street,  are  smaller  streets,  containing 
hotels,  lodging-houses,  and  some  private  residences, 
with  their  court-yards  and  enclosures,  chiefly  Eu¬ 
ropean,  but  with  some  Parsee,  Coringa,  and  Chinese 
dwellings.  These  streets  are  connected  at  right  an¬ 
gles  by  smaller  ones,  steeply  ascending  the  hillside, 
and  thickly  crowded  with  shop,  chiefly  Chinese. 
Still  higher  up  are  the  stately  villas  and  semi-de¬ 
tached  houses  of  the  English  residents,  the  governor’s 
house,  a  handsome  building,  with  the  public  gardens, 
the  residence  of  the  general,  the  barracks,  and  the 
cathedral.  These  all  communicate  by  excellent 
roads,  bounded  by  neatly-finished  stone  walls,  and 
interspersed  with  ganlens,  flowering  shrubs,  and 
shady  trees.  From  the  level  of  this  quarter  extends 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  harbor  and  the  opposite 
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island  of  Kowloon,  and  the  traveller  can,  if  he 
plea.«es,  a-seend  the  ruggtMl  barren  heights  above  him 
to  the  rtagstatf  peak,  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea ;  but  the  mountain  is  cheerless  and  lonely. 

The  subiirla  of  “  Victoria,”  as  Hong- Kong  is  called 
(or  should  be  called,  although  nobody  in  my  hearing 
ever  called  it  so),  are  not  e.xtensive,  but  are  thickly 
crowdetl  with  Chinese  houses,  inhabited  by  fisher¬ 
men,  bo.at-builders,  umbrella  and  sedan-chair  mak¬ 
ers,  masons,  and  coolies,  a  lawless  set,  and  with 
whein  the  police  of  IIong-Kon^  find  plenty  to  do. 
Indeed,  tx)  this  day  it  is  reckoned  unsafe  to  go  alon*j 
the  skirts  of  the  town  after  sunset,  unless  well  armed 
or  with  a  party.  Chinamen  are  both  adroit  and 
audacious  highwaymen,  but  they  have  great  dread 
of  firearms,  especially  of  a  revolver,  and  the  sight  of 
a  pistol  insures  safety  to  the  traveller.  The  quar- 
rymen,  who  are  employed  in  great  numbers  on  the 
hillside  skirting  tlie  roads,  and  many  of  whom  pass 
the  night  in  temporary  hovels  where  they  work,  are 
all  thieves.  And  as  our  police  force  is  composed  of 
Hiniloos,  for  whom  physically  Chinamen  have  great 
contempt,  and  as  the  punishments  sanctioned  by  our 
laws  are  altogether  insufficient  to  check  crime 
amongst  this  people,  it  is  not  matter  of  surprise  that 
Ilong-Kong  should  be  a  nest  of  thieves,  while  the 
neightwring  city  of  Canton  is  a  pattern  of  good  order 
and  security.  Indeed,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  all  the 
worst  charai'ters  in  the  latter  place,  finding  their 
own  government  too  hot  for  them,  repair  to  Hong- 
Koug,  as  a  genial  region  for  misdeeil.  It  was  only 
a  short  time  since  that  they  robbed  a  bank  in  the 
town  with  singular  skill  and  audacity,  entering  the 
treasure-room  through  a  drain  and  subterraneous 
pitssage  dug  by  theiusidves  at  right  angles  to  it, 
under  the  foundation-wall  of  the  building. 

.■\t  the  west  end  of  the  town  the  level  land  of  the 
Iwach  penetrates  the  hill,  forming  an  oval-shaped 
flat  space  of  meadow-land,  which  h:is  been  turned 
into  a  very  excellent  race-course,  and  on  the  eastern 
side  of  this,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  the  Christian 
cemetery.  The  roots  of  the  hills  are  here  covered 
with  forest  trees,  and  a  pretty  little  stream  or  “  burn  ” 
runs  along  the  bottom  of  this  “  Happy  valley,”  as 
this  west-end  suburb  is  termed  by  the  English  resi¬ 
dents.  The  races  take  place  here  once  a  year,  and 
are  exceedingly  good,  for  there  are  two  great  mil- 
lionnaires  who  spare  no  expense  in  importing  first- 
rate  horses. 

Hong-Kong  Is  a  good  deal  colder  than  Calcutta, 
hut  the  seasons  arc  as  to  time  inui^li  the  same  as  in 
India.  The  rains  are  short  In  duration,  but  very 
violent,  drenching  the  streets  with  mountain  tor¬ 
rents  which  the  numerous  and  deep  drains  cannot 
always  contain.  The  summer  is  unpleasantly  hot 
only  in  June  and  July,  and  the  cold  weather,  dur¬ 
ing  which  fires  are  absolutely  necessary,  lingers  on 
till  near  the  middle  of  April,  with  gloomy,  misty 
skies,  and  chill  driving  rain  coming  in  gusts  from  the 
hills  above. 


THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  THE  DUKE 
OF  PARMA. 

Onk  day  I  had  the  honor  to  dine  at  the  table  of 
King  Jerome  (Bonaparte)  at  Quarto,  near  Florence. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  people  of  Tuscany  were 
at  the  table :  Prince  Corsini,  Don  Nexi  Corsinl,  his 
brother,  and  old  Fossonibroni ;  the  latter  is  the 
same  p<‘rson  Na|)oleon  found  Alinlster  In  Tuscany, 
and  who  so  astonished  him  bv  the  srundeur  of  his 


ideas.  Napoleon  said,  as  he  left  him,  “  He  is  a 
giant  in  a  closet.” 

Prince  Corsini  was  the  grand-nephew  of  Pope 
Corsini,  —  Ix»ren*o  XII.  He  was  an  old  man  of 
seventy,  verv  fond  of  dress,  and  painted  his  face 
just  as  our  lorettes  do.  He  wa.s  to  be  met  every 
night  in  the  streets  of  Florence,  after  the  receptions 
and  assemblies  of  the  evening  were  ended,  dressed 
in  white  duck  or  some  light-colored  cloth,  a  small 
blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons,  a  ribbon  around  his 
neck,  and  an  enonnous  nosegay  In  his  waistcoat. 
When  he  met  any  aciiuaintance,-  he  drew  down  his 
straw  hat  towards  the  passer,  as  if  he  desired  to 
conceal  his  face ;  but  he  hoped,  if  the  latter  met 
him  the  next  day,  he  would  be  guilty  of  the  amiable 
indiscretion  of  saying,  “  Where  were  you  going  past 
one  o’clock,  last  night,  with  a  nosegay  in  your  waist¬ 
coat,  Prince  ?  Ah  !  I  recognized  you  !  ” 

ITie  Prince  would  deny  that  he  was  the  man,  he 
would  shake  his  head,  and  play  the  comedy  of  the 
discreet  man.  It  was  a  curious  study. 

He  was,  notwithstanding  all  this,  a  man  of  talents. 
His  brother  was  Minister  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and 
Prince  Corsini,  as  well  as  the  Grand  Duke,  held  the 
Intellectual  powers  of  his  brother  in  the  greatest 
contempt.  Whenever  the  Grand  Duke  complained 
to  him  of  the  way  in  which  political  affairs  were 
managed,  tlie  Prince  would  reply,  “  It  is  not  aston¬ 
ishing,  Highness,  when  you  keep  such  a  jackass  as 
my  brother,  Don  Neri,  for  your  Minister.” 

So  I  was  dining,  as  I  have  said,  at  King  Jerome’s 
table,  with  all  these  great  dignitaries  of  the  Tu.sean 
Court,  when  Don  Neri  —  who  honored  me  with 
particular  attention,  which  was  all  the  more  courte¬ 
ous  on  his  ptirt,  as  he  held  in  his  hamls  the  Minis¬ 
tries  of  the  Interior  and  of  War  —  asked  me,  from 
the  other  end  of  the  table,  “  Are  you  going  to  the 
Lucca  Baths  this  year,  M.  Dumas  ?  ” 

Yes,  I  think  so,  your  Excellency.” 

“  If  you  do,  you  had  better  take  care  of  vourself.” 

“  Wliy  so  ?  ” 

“  Because  there  is  on  the  road  between  Lucca  and 
the  baths  the  boldest  highwayman  we  have  seen  in 
Tuscany  this  many  a  year.” 

“  Bah  !  what  is  his  name  ?  ” 

“  Norcino.” 

“  An  admirable  brigand’s  name.” 

“  Would  you  believe,  that  rascal  carries  his  impu¬ 
dence  so  far  as  to  go  to  mass  every  Sunday  in  his 
village  church  ?  ” 

“  Every  Sunday  ?  ” 

“  He  does  n’t  miss  one.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  capture  him,  then  ?  ” 

“  ’T  is  Impossible !  The  fellow  is  always  armed.” 

This  reply,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Minister  of  War, 
rather  corroborated  the  opinion  Prince  Corsini  ex¬ 
pressed  about  his  brother. 

A  short  time  afterwards  we  heard  that  the  terrible 
Norcino  was  captured  by  the  Duke  of  Lucca’s  cara¬ 
bineers.  These  carabineers  formud  a  singular  army 
at  that  epoch  in  It.ily.  It  wiis  composed  solely  of 
Corsicans,  who  had  killed  a  man  at  home,  and  who 
had  instantly  leaped  intd  the  great  wake  made  by 
VL-ssels  plying  from  Bastia  to  Leghorn,  to  come  to 
Lucca  and  enter  the  Duke’s  service. 

I  was  well  aeejuainted  with  the  Duke  of  Lucca. 
He  reigned  under  the  title  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  a 
man  of  great  talents.  His  subjects  wou.d  have  been 
the  happiest  people  on  earth,  if  the  t;ixes  they  paid 
could  have  prove<l  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Duke.  Unfortunately,  he  was  a  Bourbon  of  the 
Spanish  race,  and  sustained  the  honor  of  his  family 
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by  spending  twice  his  revenue.  One  day  I  was 
still  m  bed,  when  the  servant  announced,  not  His 
Highness,  Duke  Charles  H.,  but  the  Duke  of  Lucca. 
I  put  on  slippered  pantaloons  and  a  dressing^wn, 
and  I  ran  to  my  arawing>room.  I  began  to  offer 
excuses. 

He  stopped  me  short,  saying,  **  I  have  come  to 
ask  you  to  do  me  a  favor.  You  have  a  right  to  re¬ 
ceive  me  as  you  please." 

I  expressed  to  the  Duk%  the  delight  it  gave  me, 
to  think  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  serve  him. 

“  You  are  going  to  leave  for  France  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yoOT  Hi^ness.” 

“  Then  be  so  good  as  to  take  this  portrait,  and 
hare  it  lithographed.” 

He  gave  me  a  watercolor  drawing,  which  repre- 
sente<l  the  features  of  an  old  scholar,  who  was  teach- 
inghim  Sanscrit. 

The  Duke  of  Lucca  was  a  man  of  fickle  imagina¬ 
tion,  who  often  pursued  for  a  fortnight  studies  which 
re<juired  whole  years  of  persevering  labor.  San¬ 
scrit  was  one  of  those  studies.  I  brought  the  por- 
trmt  of  the  Duke’s  Sanscrit-Master  to  France  with 
me.  I  carried  it  to  the  only  man  who  could  make 
me  a  lithograph  of  the  drawing,  without  losing  its 
character,  —  Amaury  Duval.  This  was,  I  believe, 
in  1841.  Amaury  Duval  was  then  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  career,  and  even  then  he  had  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  M.  Ingres's  best  pupils. 
I  said  to  him,  “  What  will  you  charge  me,  my  dear 
friend,  to  make  a  lithograph  of  this  portrait  ?  ’’ 

“  If  it  is  for  you,  nothing.  If  it  is  for  anybody 
else,  $  20.” 

I  drew  S  40  out  of  my  pocket,  saying,  “  My  dear 
fellow,  it  is  for  the  Duke  of  Lucca,  and  he  is  able  to 
pay  twice  as  much  as  a  plain  citizen.” 

Amaury  Duval  made  a  magnificent  lithograph. 
I  carried  it  to  the  Duke.  He  was  delighted  with  it, 
and  exclaimed  it  was  altogether  too  cheap.  He, 
nevertheless,  did  not  offer  to  repay  me. 

A  month  afterwards,  I  received  a  visit,  not  from 
the  Duke  of  Lucca,  but  from  his  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  said  to  me,  “  M.  Dumas,  his  Highness 
has  charged  me  with  the  agreeable  commission  of 
announcing  to  you,  he  has  made  you  a  Grand  Cross 
of  the  order  of  St.  Louis  of  Lucca.  He  sends  you 
the  cross  and  the  letters-patent  As  for  the  $  40, 
due  as  fees,  he  begs  you  will  not  think  of  them.” 

The  Duke  of  Lucca  had  not  dared  to  take  out  of 
his  purse  and  pay  me  back  in  my  hand  the  $  40,  and 
he  contrived  this  most  princely  way  of  paying  the 
debt  he  owed  me.  It  was  impossible  to  be  at  the 
same  time  more  gracious  and  more  delicate. 

I  went  in  turn  to  thank  the  Duke  of  Lucca.  He 
was  in  bed.  When  I  sent  in  my  name,  he  ordered 
me  to  be  introduced  in  his  chamber.  There  were 
two  volumes  on  the  stand,  by  his  bedside.  He 
quickly  concealed  one,  but  allowed  the  other  vol¬ 
ume  to  remain  on  the  table.  After  a  few  moments’ 
conversation  he  said,  “  Do  you  know  my  son  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  that  honor.” 

He  rang  a  bell,  and  when  a  servant  appeared,  he 
said  to  him,  “  Send  Charles"  here.” 

While  the  servant  obeyed  this  order,  the  Duke 
directed  my  attention  to  the  book  which  lay  on  his 
stand.  It  was  my  novel,  Pauline.  He  sjud,  “  You 
see  I  am  one  of  yours.” 

I  bowed. 

The  young  Prince  entered.  He  was  a  handsome 
lad  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  His  father  told  him  to 
kiss  me.  He  did  so. 

**  Robert,”  said  the  Duke,  speaking  to  him,  “can’t 
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you  bear  witness  to  M.  Dumas  I  read  nothing  but 
his  works.” 

“  O  yes,  his  works,  —  and  Paul  de  Rock’s  works, 
father.” 

“  You  saucy  rogue !  ”  exclaimed  the  Duke,  laugh¬ 
ing,  and  drawing  from  under  his  pillow  the  volume 
he  had  concealed.  It  was  Paul  de  Rock’s  “  Sister 
Anne.” 

I  was  greatly  astonished  when  I  heard  that  this 
handsome,  ^rightly  lad  proveil  a  tyrant  when  he 
became  the  Duke  of  Parma.  Chance  has  enabled  me 
to  give  details  about  his  assassination  which  very  few 
people  have  it  in  their  power  to  give. 

The  little  Duchy  of  Lucca  was  a  real  emerald  set 
in  the  gold  of  Italy. 

A  singular  peculiarity  of  its  inhabitants  is,  that  in 
general  the  same  man  does  not  speak  five  or  six  lan¬ 
guages,  but  five  or  six  men  together  speak  each  a 
different  language.  Half  the  inhabitants  of  Lucca 
are  figure-mongers.  Those  poor  creatures  we  meet 
in  the  streets  carrying  on  their  heads  (which  are 
protected  by  a  pad)  a  board  filled  with  ml  the  Pa¬ 
gans  and  Christians  who  have  ever  lived  are  for  the 
most  part  natives  of  Lucca. 

I  said  to  one  of  them,  “  I  never  see  you  sell  any 
of  your  plaster  figures ;  how  do  you  manage  to  get 
your  living?” 

“  O,  sir,  there  are  the  accidents !  ” 

“  The  accidents !  what  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  People  break  a  great  many  of  our  plaster  figures.” 

Of  a  truth  this  is  the  real  profit  of  these  people. 
People  in  a  hurry  jostle  the  poor  figure-monger. 
Two  or  three  statuettes  lose  their  balance  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  shock  and  come  tumbling  to  the 
ground.  They  are  shivered  to  atoms.  The  pedler 
begins  to  cry.  A  crowd  collects.  He  is  pitied,  and 
murmurs  are  raised  against  the  author  of  the  mis¬ 
chief.  He  is  in  a  hurry.  He  knows  the  value  of 
time.  He  throws  four  or  five  pieces  of  silver  to  the 
poor  pedler  and  passes  on.  This  is  the  way  they 
make  their  living. 

These  figure-mongers  go  all  over  the  world,  —  to 
France,  England,  Germany,  Holland,  Hungary, 
America,  Oceanica,  and  even  to  China.  They  re¬ 
turn  stammering  in  broken  accents  the  languages 
of  all  the  countries  they  have  visited.  Hence  it  is 
that  more  languages  are  spoken  in  the  Duchy  of 
Lucca  than  in  any  other  one  place. 

If  one  wishes  to  exasperate  an  inhabitant  of  this 
duchy,  one  has  but  to  tell  him,  that,  when  Christo¬ 
pher  Columbus  landed  for  the  first  time  in  America, 
a  native  of  Lucca  was  the  first  person  he  saw,  and  he 
came  up  to  Columbus  asking  him  if  he  did  not  want 
to  buy  statuettes  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  population  of  Lucca  go  to 
Corsica  during  harvest-tide.  The  Corsicans  them¬ 
selves  are  too  lordly  to  reap.  These  laborers  live 
on  four  cents  a  day,  and  return  after  harvest  with 
thirty  dollam  in  their  pockets. 

Meanwhile,  the  rest  remain  at  home,  and  so  care¬ 
fully  cultivate  their  singularly  fertile  soil,  that  they 
are  able  to  raise  three  crops  a  year  on  it. 

In  going  to  visit  the  country  house  which  my  friend 
is  repairing  two  miles  from  the  Lucca  Baths,  I  met 
a  man  employed  by  the  day.  He  told  us  he  had 
not  for  the  last  ten  years  spent  more  than  four  sous 
a  day.  He  ate  nothing  but  bread,  and  drank  only 
water.  Another  man  heard  him  boast  of  his  frugal¬ 
ity,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  I  questioned  the 
latter.  He  spent  six  cents  a  day,  and  he  had  an¬ 
chovies  for  dinner,  and  drank  a  glass  of  wine  at  each 
meal. 


HANNAH  MORE. 


We  went  to-day  to  visit  a  village  called  Braga. 
It  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  spurs  of 
the  Apennines. 

Braga  was  situated  in  the  plain  until  1300.  When 
Castruccio  Cjwtrocciani  —  that  petty  tyrant  to  whom 
Maehiavelli  did  the  honor  of  writing  his  history — 
re-entered  Lucca,  and  was  made  leader  of  the  Ghib- 
ellines,  he  waged  war  on  all  the  Guelph  cities. 
Braga  was  then  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  con¬ 
queror  (it  was  a  Guelph  city)  ;  it  climbed  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  fortihed  itself  on  the  summit.  The  church 
alone  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
indicates  to  travellers  where  old  Braga  stood. 

We  were  on  the  theatre  of  Norcino’s  exploits. 
Tlie  conversation  turned  upon  him.  One  of  the 
persons  present  was  the  son  of  a  miller,  to  whom 
Norcino  had  once  done  a  great  service.  After  two 
bad  harvests,  this  miller  got  behindhand  in  business. 
Ilis  landlonl  grew  impatient  for  his  rent,  and  at  last 
distrained.  The  rent  due  was  $240.  Bills  were 
posted,  advertising  the  sale  of  all  the  miller’s  prop 
erty.  The  prayers  of  the  miller,  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  had  all  been  in  vain.  The  landlord  was  ine.x- 
or^le.  He  ordered  the  sale  to  be  made  without 
postponement.  The  following  day  was  appointed 
for  the  sale.  The  evening  before  the  sale,  a  stran¬ 
ger  presented  himself  at  the  mill,  gave  the  miller 
S  240,  and  bade  him  pay  his  landlord. 

The  miller  exclaimed,  “  But  how  can  I  ever  re¬ 
pay  you  this  money  V  ” 

The  stranger  replied,  “  Never  mind  that.  I  will 
repay  myself.  Take  care  to  send  a  messenger  to 
your  lamllonl,  to  ask  him  to  come  and  receive  the 
money  in  person,  and  give  you  a  receipt  for  it.” 

The  landlord  came,  received  the  money,  and  gave 
a  receipt  in  full  to  the  miller.  A  hundred  yanls  from 
the  mill,  Norcino  lay  in  wait  for  him  on  his  return, 
and,  as  he  had  smd,  he  repaid  himself.  It  is  by  ac¬ 
tions  like  these  that  the  Italian  banditti  secure  invio¬ 
lable  retreats  for  themselves,  when  they  are  hunted. 

Tlie  miller’s  son  told  us  another  anecdote  of  Nor¬ 
cino,  which  proved  the  famous  bandit  did  not  dis¬ 
dain  to  mix  comedy  and  tragedy,  like  modern 
dramatists.  The  first  time  he  was  made  prisoner, 
Norcino  was  carried  to  the  Pescia  jail.  He  suc- 
(■eeded  in  escaping  from  this  prison  by  cutting  a 
hole  in  the  wall.  As  soon  as  the  hole  was  cut,  it  be-, 
came  very  important  that  he  should  be  able  to  hide 
it  from  ail  eyes  for  a  whole  day.  He  asked  the 
turnkey  to  give  him  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  pen  and  an 
inkstand.  The  turnkey  granted  his  request.  He 
drew  a  vessel,  about  to  sail,  on  the  large  sheet  of 
paper,  wrote  under  it,  Domani  parte,  —  “  It  leaves  to¬ 
morrow,”  and  pasted  it  over  his  hole.  In  good  truth 
the  vessel  went  the  next  day,  and  Norcino  with  it ! 

I  have  spoken  of  the  frugality  of  the  people  of  Luc¬ 
ca.  We  had  additional  evidence  of  it  at  Braga.  Sig¬ 
nor  Talinucci  told  us  that  more  than  half  the  popu¬ 
lation  lived  on  chestnuts,  gathered  from  the  chest¬ 
nut-trees  with  which  all  the  mountains  are  covered. 
As  soon  as  the  chestnuts  are  gathered,  they  are  dried 
and  ground  to  flour.  Each  one  secures  his  stock  of 
breacl  for  the  jear  by  picking  up  chestnuts.  Every¬ 
body  makes  his  own  bread.  It  is  made  by  mixing 
chestnut-flour  and  water,  making  it  into  cakes, 
which  are  cooked  on  stones  heated  in  the  fire.  AVe 
ate  some  of  these  cakes ;  they  are  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  but  must  be  terribly  heavy  to  the  stomach. 

As  I  returned  from  Braga  to  the  Baths  of  Lucca, 
I  saw  hanging  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  from 
which  the  medicinal  waters  flow,  the  little  castle  of 
Lucca,  where  I  went  to  thank  Duke  Charlea  Louis, 


and  where  he  presented  his  son  Charles  HI.  to  me. 
After  the  death  of  Napoleon’s  widow,  Marie  Ix>uise, 
Charles  Louis,  Duke  of  Lucca,  became  Duke  of  Par¬ 
ma,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  either  from 
fatigue  or  political  calculations,  he  abdicated  in 
favor  of  his  son,  Charles  HI.,  the  same  sprightly  boy 
who  had  denounced  to  me  his  father’s  sympathy  for 
Paul  de  Kock’s  literature. 

Charles  HI.  ^who  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Duchess  of  Bern,  and  sister  of  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord)  inherited  not  only  his  father’s  sympathy  for 
Paul  de  Kock’s  literature,  but,  moreover,  for  Paul 
de  Kock’s  heroines.  He  was  the  fondest  man  of  gri- 
settes  that  ever  lived,  and  the  place  where  he  died 
showed  he  sometimes  sought  still  less  difficult  amours. 

This  dissolute  life,  which  held  nothing  as  sacred, 
had  raised  up  a  great  many  enemies  to  the  young 
Duke  Charles  HI.  of  Parma. 

One  of  these  enemies  was  both  a  political  enemy 
and  the  brother  of  a  sister  injured  by  the  Duke. 
This  was  too  much ! 

Arme<l  with  a  sharp  dagger,  which  is  on  my  table 
as  I  write  these  lines,  the  murderer  followed  the  Duke. 

The  Duke  entered  a  house  adjoining  a  caf($.  The 
murderer  hid  in  the  staircase,  and  lay  there  await¬ 
ing  the  Duke’s  departure.  When  the  Duke  came 
down  stairs,  the  murderer  told  the  Duke  who  he 
was,  that  the  victim  might  know  beyond  doubt 
whose  hand  gave  him  the  fatal  blow.  He  then 
killed  him  witTi  one  stroke  of  the  dagger,  which  was 
so  well  aimeil  that  the  Duke  did  not  give  a  single 
cry,  not  one  sigh,  as  he  fell  a  corpse. 

The  murderer  then  concealed  his  dagger  (which  he 
wished  to  preserve  as  a  relic),  entered  the  caf^, 
ordered  a  half-cup  of  cotlee,  t<^  up  a  newspaper 
and  began  to  read. 

Ten-  minutes  afterwards  screams  were  heard  in 
the  neighboring  house.  Somebody  had  discovered 
the  Duke’s  body.  The  murderer  waited  in  the  cafiS ; 
he  foresaw  what  was  going  to  take  place,  and  wished 
to  fiee  himself  at  once  from  the  suspicions  of  the 
police.  The  caf^  was  surrounded  and  everybody 
in  it  was  arrested  and  examined.  He  was  arrested 
and  examined  with  the  others.  Nobody  suspected 
the  man  who  so  quietly  sipped  his  half-cup  of  coffee, 
and  read  his  newspaper  so  attentively,  as  being  the 
murderer.  He  was  released. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  went  to  the  staircase 
where  the  murder  was  committed  to  get  his  dagger. 
He  found  it.  He  then  went  to  London,  and  from 
London  to  the  Uniteil  States.  He  gave  his  dagger 
in  London  to  a  friend  who  did  him  an  act  of  kind¬ 
ness  ;  and  who  in  dying  bequeathed  it  to  one  of  my 
friends. 

One  evening  I  was  sitting  in  my  carriage  taking 
an  ice  at  Imoila  gate.  A  man  of  sixty  years  of  age 
got  on  the  steps  of  my  carriage.  I  looked  at  him 
with  astonishment 

He  said,  “  Don’t  you  recognize  me  V  ” 

“  No,  sir,  and  I  try  in  vain  to  recall  your  face  to 
memory.” 

I  am - ,  I  was  the  Duke  of  Lucca. 

Then  he  threw  himself  in  my  arms  saying,  “  You 
know  they  have  assassinated  my  poor  Charles  ?  ” 

But  of  his  lost  duchy  he  did  not  say  one  word. 

HANNAH  MORE. 

In  the  year  17G3,  a  lecturer  on  Rhetoric  visited 
the  city  of  Bristol  during  a  professional  tour.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  youth,  his  son,  —  that  yonth 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 

IJuir  r,  laan.  j  I 

was  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  Among  his  fre- 

?uent  auditors  was  a  young  girl,  —  Hannah  More. 

feel  as  if  I  were  writing  a  faroff  history,  for  she 
conversed  with  me  concerning  the  circumstance  to 
which  1  am  referring,  and  which  occurred  upwards 
of  a  century  ago.  Her  name  is,  indeed,  so  linked 
with  the  past,  as  to  seem  to  belong  to  a  remote  gen¬ 
eration  ;  for  when  I  knew  her  in  1825,  she  nad 
reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  fourscore,  and  her 
talk  was  of  the  historic  men  and  women  who  had 
been  her  associates:  Samuel  Johnson,  Edmund 
Burke,  David  Garrick,  Bishops  Porteus,  Percy,  New¬ 
ton,  and  Watson,  Mackenzie,  Boswell,  Sir  William 
Jones,  Southey,  Chalmers,  Wilberforce,  Gibbon,  De 
Lolme,  John  Locke,  Magee,  Mrs.  Montague,  and 
many  others,  famous  men  and  women  of  her  time, 
who  honored  and  loved  her,  as  “  a  pure  and  humble, 
yet  zealous  philanthropist”  Her  writings  were  ad¬ 
mired  by  them  all ;  by  the  religious  and  the  sceptic, 
by  the  philosopher  and  the  frivolous  worldling,  by 
the  sedate  and  the  silly ;  all  found  in  them  some¬ 
thing  to  admire  and  nothing  to  condemn ;  for  her 
chanty  was  universal.  They  were  comprehended 
alike  by  the  sagacious  and  the  simple ;  were  read 
and  respected  equally  by  the  greatly  learned  and 
the  comparatively  ignorant  Irodigious,  therefore, 
was  the  influence  &ey  exercised  on  her  age.  She 
is  emphatically  foremost  among  those  to  whom  the 
poet  refers,  who 

“  Departing,  leave  behind  them 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  Time  I  ” 

Yes !  I  seem,  indeed,  to  be  writing  a  far-off  history 
when  I  recall  to  memory  one  who  is  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth,  and  not  of  the  nineteenth,  century.  She  had 
sat  for  her  portrait  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when 
the  artist  was  in  his  zenith,  and  she  placed  in  my 
hands  a  playbill  of  her  tragedy  of  Percy,  in  which 
David  Gamck  sustained  the  leading  part  The 

Kt  painter  and  the  great  actor  were  her  dear 
ids. 

I  can  but  faintly  picture  now  that  venerable  lady, 
who  more  than  forty  years  ago  received  and  greets 
us  with  cordial  warmth,  in  her  graceful  drawing¬ 
room  at  Barley  Wood,  directed  our  attention  to  the 
records  she  had  kept  of  glorious  friendships  with  the 
truly  great ;  spoke  with  humble  and  holy  pride  of 
her  labors  through  a  very  long  life ;  impressed  upjon 
our  then  fresh  minds  the  wi^om  of  virtue,  the  in¬ 
conceivable  blessing  of  Christian  training  and  Cliris- 
tian  teaching,  and  hailed  us  with  encouraging  hope 
and  affectionate  sympathy,  just  as  we  were  entering 
the  path  she  had  trodden  to  its  close,  —  she,  who 
had  been  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  long  before 
we  were  born. 

Her  form  was  small  and  slight;  her  features 
wrinkled  with  age  ;  but  the  burden  of  eighty  years 
had  not  impaired  her  gracious  smile,  nor  lessened 
the  fire  of  her  eyes,  —  the  clearest,  the  brightest, 
and  the  most  searching  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
were  singularly  dark,  —  positively  black  they  seemed 
as  they  looked  forth  among  carefully-trained  tresses 
of  her  own  white  hair;  and  absolutely  sparkled 
while  she  spoke  of  those  of  whom  she  was  the  ven¬ 
erated  link  between  the  present  and  the  long  past. 
Her  manner  on  entering  the  room,  while  conversing, 
and  at  our  departure,  was  positively  sprightly ;  she 
tripped  about  from  console  to  console,  from  window 
to  window,  to  show  us  some  gift  that  bore  a  name 
immortal,  some  cherished  reminder  of  other  days,  — 
almost  of  another  world,  certainly  of  another  age ; 
for  they  were  memories  of  those  whose  deaths  were 
registered  before  the  present  century  had  birth. 


She  was  clad,  I  well  remember,  in  a  dress  of  rich 
pea-green  silk.  It  was  an  odd  whim,  and  contrasted 
somewhat  oddly  with  her  patriarchal  age  and  ven¬ 
erable  countenance,  yet  was  in  harmony  with  the 
youth  of  her  step,  and  her  unceasing  vivacity,  as  she 
laughed  and  chatted,  chatted  and  laughed;  her 
voice  strong  and  clear  as  that  of  a  girl ;  and  her 
animation  as  full  of  life  and  vigor  as  it  might  have 
been  in  her  spring-time.  If  it  be  true  of  women, 
that 

“  Those  who  rock  the  cradle  rule  the  world,” 

how  large  a  debt  is  due  from  mothers  —  everywhere 
and  forever  —  to  the  abundant  and  beneficent  helps 
they  derive  from  the  writings  of  Hannah  More ! .  .  .  . 

Hannah  More  was  born  in  the  hamlet  of  Fish¬ 
ponds,  in  the  parish  of  Stapleton,  about  four  miles 
Irom  Bristol,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1 715,  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago !  'Her  lather, 
a  man,  as  she  tells  us,  of  “  piety  and  learning,”  in¬ 
herited  “great  expectations,”  but,  reduced  to  a 
comparatively  humble  position,  he  became  master 
of  the  Free  School  at  Fishponds,  married,  and  had 


Hannah,  though  but  twelve  years  old,  assisted. 
Their  school  flourished ;  Hannah,  at  seventeen,  pro¬ 
duced  a  poem,  —  “The  Search  after  Happiness,” 
and  continued  to  write  —  fugitive  verse,  principally 
—  until  her  fame  was  established  by  the  production 
of  that  which  is  considered  the  loftiest  effort  of 
genius,  —  a  tragedy. 

In  1777  her  tragedy  of  Percy  was  perfonned  at 
Covent  Garden,  Garrick  writing  both  the  prologue 
and  the  epilogue,  and  sustaining  the  principal  part 
in  the  play.  Afterwards,  she  wrote  other  plays, 
but  their  success  was,  by  comparison,  limited.  A 
friendship  with  the  great  actor  then  commenceil, 
which  endured  till  his  death,  and  was  continued  to 
his  widow,  until  in  1822  she  also  departed  life  at 
the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-one. 

In  this  {ge,  when  female  talent  is  so  rife,  —  when, 
indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  women  have  fully 
sustained  their  right  to  equality  with  men,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  all  the  pi^uctions  of  mind,  —  it  is  difficult, 
to  comprehend  the  popularity,  almost  amounting  to 
adoration,  with  which  a  woman  writer  was  regarded 
little  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  Mediocrity  was 
magnified  into  genius,  and  to  have  printed  a  book, 
or  to  have  written  even  a  tolerable  poem,  was  a 
passport  into  the  very  highest  society.  Nearly  all 
the  contemporaries  of  Hannah  More  arc  forgotten ; 
their  reputation  was  for  a  day ;  hers  has  stood  the 
test  of  time.  She  receives  honor  and  homage  from 
the  existing  generation,  and  will  “live  for  aye  in 
Fame’s  eternM  volume.” 

But  her  renown  has  by  no  means  arisen  from  her 
poems,  lyrical  or  dramatic ;  from  her  novels,  social 
or  moral ;  from  her  tracts,  abundant  as  they  are  in 
sound  practical  teachings ;  from  her  collected  writ¬ 
ing  in  eight  thick  volumes :  it  is  founded  on  a  more 
solid  basis. .  Many  of  her  books  were  produced  “  for 
occasions,”  and  are  in  oblivion  with  the  causes  that 
gave  them  birth.  “  Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,” 
her  only  novel,  yet  survives.  It  appeared  in  1808, 
and  enjoyed  a  popularity  that  would  seem  prodig¬ 
ious  even  now,  for  within  one  year  it  passed  throu^ 
twelve  editions,  and  her  share  of  the  profit  exceeded 
two  thousand  pounds.  It  was  written  during  a 
period  of  intense  bodily  suffering.  “Never,”  she 
says,  “was  more  pain  Mund  up  in  two  volumes.” 


A  STREET  IN  MELBOURNE. 


Although  she  lived  to  be  ao  ver^  a^d,  she  had  ever 
“  a  peculiarly  delicate  constitution,  “  rarely  experi¬ 
enced  immunity  from  actual  disease,”  having,  as  she 
states  in  one  of  her  letters,  “  suffered  under  more 
than  twenty  mortal  disorders.”  She  might  have  been 
pardoned  if  her  life  had  been  passed  in  listless  ease 
and  profitless  inaction  ;  but  her  active  industry  was 
absolutely  wonderful ;  her  literary  labor  was  done  in 
retirement,  apart  from  the  trouble  and  turmoil  of 
the  busy  world,  —  retirement  that  was  but  the  “  bra¬ 
cing  of  herself”  for  work,  —  such  work  as  was  true 
pleasure . 

The  sisters  kept  their  school  in  Bristol  for  thirty- 
two  years ;  but  Hannah,  though  nominally  one  of 
them,  had  other  vocations,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  society  she  loved,  and  in  which  she  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  honor,  homage,  and  affection.  After 
residing  some  years  at  Cowslip  Greeif,  she  built  (in 
1800)  her  cottage  at  Barley  Woo<l,  near  the  village 
of  Wrington,  eight  miles  from  Bristol.  The  site 
was  happily  chosen,  commanding  extensive  views,  in 
a  healthy  locality  overlooking  a  luxuriant  vale; 
many  cottages  and  hamlets  within  ken.  During  the 
thirty  years  of  her  occupancy,  the  place  attained 
high  rank  in  rural  beauty ;  walks,  terraces,  lawns, 
and  tlower-beds  soon  were  graces  of  the  domain. 
She  lived  to  see  the  saplings  she  had  planted 
become  trees  in  which  the  thnish  and  blackbird 
built,  and  where  the  nightingale  sang.  In  the 
grounds  was  an  um,  on  a  pedestal,  inscribed  “  In 
grateful  memory  of  long  and  faithful  friendship  ”  to 
Beilby  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London.  There  was 
another  to  John  Locke,  and  there  were  others  that 
I  have  forgotten.  These  mementos  were  skilfully 
placed  under  the  shadows  of  umbrageous  trees,  and 
beside  them  were  openings  through  which  were  ob¬ 
tained  charming  views  of  adjacent  scenery. 

Time,  however,  at  length,  did  its  work  with  her  : 
as  with  all.  Tliough  Barley  Wood  was  her  own,  it 
was  also  the  home  of  her  sisters.  In  1802  tliey 
went  to  reside  with  her,  —  and  remained  there  till 
death  divided  them ;  one  having  previously  “  gone 
hence.”  Mary  was  the  first  to  go,  dying  in  1813 ;  in 
1817  Sarah  followed,  and  in  1819  Martha  left;  earth. 
Hannah  writes,  “  I  must  finish  my  journey  alone !  ” 
As  Bowles  wrote  of  her,  there  she 

“  Waits  meekly  at  the  gate  of  Paradise, 

Smiling  at  Time.” 

Her  last  work  was  on  a  congenial  theme,  —  “  The 
Spirit  of  Prayer.”  With  th^  book  her  literary  la¬ 
bors  closed.  She  was  then  fourscore  years  old; 
thenceforward  she  put  aside  the  pen ;  but  her  doors 
were  opened  to  friends  and  strangers  who  desired  to 
accord  her  homage  and  honor,  or  to  offer  her  trib¬ 
utes  of  affection. 

When  she  was  left;  “  alone  ”  —  the  last  of  all  her 
family  —  at  Barley  Wood,  she  had  eight  servants, 
some  of  whom  had  long  lived  with  her  and  her  sis¬ 
ters,  and,  naturally,  had  her  confidence.  That  con¬ 
fidence  they  betrayed,  not  only  wasting  her  sub¬ 
stance,  but  degrading  her  peaceful  and  hallowed 
home  by  orgies  that  Drought  shame  to  the  rural 
neighborhood.  The  venerable  lady  was  necessarily 
informed  of  these  “goings  on”  in  her  household, 
and,  very  reluctantly,  removed  to  Clifton  to  be  near 
loving  and  watchful  friends.  It  was  a  mournful 
day,  that  on  which  she  quitted  the  cottage  endeared 
to  her  by  time  and  association.  “  I  am  driven  like 
Eve  out  of  Paradise,  but  not  by  angels,”  she  mur¬ 
mured,  as  she  left  the  threshold. 

She  j-einoved  to  4  Windsor  Terrace,  Clifton,  and 


there,  on  the  7th  September,  1833,  she  died,  —  if  we 
are  to  call  that  Death  which  was '  simply  a  removid 
to  a  far  better  and  more  beautiful  home  than  any 
she  had  had  on  earth,  —  “  where  angels  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.” 

“  There  Is  no  death!  what  seems  so  is  transition. 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  Bubnrb  of  the  Life  Klysian 
Whose  portal  we  call  Death!  ” 

She  left  a  large  fortune  behind  her.  There  were 
few  friends  who  needed ;  and  she  had  no  relatives ; 
her  wealth,  therefore,  went  to  augment  the  funds  of 
public  charities, — principally  those  of  Bristol,  and 
there  are  thousands  who  to-day  enjoy  the  blessings 
thus  bequeathed  to  them. 

In  Wrington  churchyard  repose  the  mortal  re¬ 
mains  of  the  five  sisters.  A  large  stone  slab,  enclosed 
by  an  iron  railing,  covers  the  grave,  and  contains 
their  names,  the  dates  of  their  births,  and  of  their 
deaths.  ' 

Her  friend.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  painted  her  por¬ 
trait  (it  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  it  now 
is).  “  It  represents  her  small  and  slender  figure 
gracefully  attired ;  the  arms  and  hands  delicately 
fine,  the  eyes  large,  dark,  and  lustrous ;  the  eye¬ 
brows  well  marked  and  softly  arched ;  the  counte¬ 
nance  beaming  with  benevolence  and  intelligence.”  • 
The  portrait  represented  her  in  her  prime,  and  was 
painted  by  Pickersgill  somewhere  about  the  year 
1822,  when  she  had  reached  her  eightieth  year. 
She  sat,  however,  to  other  artists,  —  among  them 
Opie,  whose  portrait  is  that  of  a  plain  woman  of 
middle  age,  the  features  illuminated  by  the  deep 
and  sparkling  black  eyes  that  had  lost  none  of 
their  brilliancy  when  1  knew  her. 


A  STREET  IN  MELBOURNE. 

It  is  noon,  —  the  noon  of  an  Australian  summer 
day.  It  is  not  blowing  a  hot  wind,  which  is  fortu¬ 
nate,  as  we  would  not  much  relish  our  task  with  the 
heat  at  144°  in  the  sun,  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  be  an  exploration  of  Collins  Street 
under  difficulties,  owing  to  the  thick  clouds  of  dust 
which  envelop  it.  It  is  simply  one  of  those  warm 
Italian  days  frequently  enjoyed  here,  no  clouds  to 
be  seen  in  the  deep  blue  above,  and  the  sun’s  warm 
rays  tempered  by  the  gentle  breeze  blowing  from 
the  south.  We  have  landed  jiist  outside  the  termi¬ 
nus  of  the  Victoria  Railway  in  Spencer  Street,  and 
can  look  along  the  entire  undulating  length  of  the 
Street  of  Collins.  That  little  round  hill  behind  us 
is  Batman’s  Hill,  where  John  Batman  comfortably 
sat  himself  down,  with  a  considerable  feeling  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  at  being  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed. 
Away  down  to  the  right  are  the  wharfs,  from  which 
a  forest  of  masts  is  protruding,  where  you  see  the 
busy  clerks  checking  the  merchandise  disgorged  by 
the  lighters,  and  the  “  Yo  heave  ho  !  ”  of  the  sailors 
is  faintly  borne  by  the  breeze  to  your  ears. 

Collins  Street  can  borrow  no  charm  from  antiqui¬ 
ty.  Here  are  none  of  the  old-world  associations, 
which  people  every  comer  of  a  city’s  streets  with  the 
ghosts  of  the  past  It  is  a  creation  of  yesterday,  and 
its  antecedents  are  only  those  of  some  six-and-twenty 
years,  beyond  which  time  the  memory  even  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant  cannot  carry  him.  Thirty  years 
ago  Collins  Street  was  part  of  the  “  forest  prime¬ 
val”;  where  banks,  stores,  shops,  &c.  now  stand- 

*  I  i|aot<!  thlt  d^Kription  rrom  a  book,  —  “  The  Literary  Women 
ot  England,”  by  Jane  WUUanu. 
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niiaiiuo!<  then  abounde<i ;  and  scraggy  tribes  of  abo¬ 
rigines  hunted  the  kangaroo  and  opossum,  and  black 
I  lubias  disported  themselves  where  now  the  exqui¬ 
site  coolie  saunters,  puffing  his  fragant  Havana, 

!  or  sylph-like  figures  in  the  most  ravishing  of  bonnets 
I  and  extensive  crinolines  go  shopping.  The  street 
'  was  christened  after  a  Lieutenant  Filins,  who  in 
1803  came  out  with  a  few  ship-loads  of  convicts, 
with  the  intention  of  forming  a  convict  settlement 
here.  This  gentleman,  however,  got  no  further  than 
the  Heads,  and  thinking  the  country  altogether  in¬ 
eligible,  he  took  his  cargo  of  black  sheep  across  to 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  thus  Australia  the  Happy 
escaped  the  stigma  of  having  been  originally  founded 
by  those  expatriated  gentlemen  “  who  left  their 
country  for  their  country’s  good.” 

Tlierc  was  a  youth,  John  Pascoe  Fawkner  by 
name,  who  accompanied  Collins,  who  saw  sufficient 
of  this  colony  to  make  him  regard  it  as  a  land  of 
great  promise,  and  some  thirty-one  years  after¬ 
wards  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  colonize  Port 
Phillip.  He  was,  however,  prevented  by  illness 
from  going  at  the  time  he  originally  intended,  and 
another  party  under  Mr.  Batman  were  the  first  to 
arrive  here.  Mr.  Batman  made  a  so-called  purchase 
of  the  blacks  of  G00,000  acres  of  land,  but  found  out 
fixiin  Fawkner,  who  arrived  soon  afterwards,  that  it 
was  illegal.  To  Fawkner  is  due  the  honor  of  having 
founded  the  colony.  He  settled  where  Melbourne 
now  stands,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1835.  He  has 
labored  hanl  for  the  good  of  the  colony,  his  name 
is  associated  with  every  portion  of  its  progress,  and 
identified  with  its  institutions.  He  is  now,  as  he 
deserves  to  be,  one  of  its  most  respected  legislators ; 
and  if  report  speaks  trul^,  has  an  abundance  of  its 
wealth.  You  may  see  him  very  often  rolling  along 
this  street  in  his  carriage,  and  he  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  time  when  his  plough  first  furrowed  the  surface 
!  of  the  new  land. 

Tlie  west  end  of  the  street  consists  principally  of 
wholesale  stores,  nearly  all  built  of  the  gloomy- 
looking  bluestone  indigenous  to  the  colony.  Oppo¬ 
site  yon  is  a  large  wool  store,  a  receptacle  for  the 
fleecy  wealth  of  the  country,  which  was  in  former 
times  its  only  artiele  of  export.  A  veritable  “  gold¬ 
en  fleece  ”  was  this  Australian  wool  to  early  squat¬ 
ters,  and  even  now  is  the  most  lucrative  branch  of 
their  calling.  That  grassy  enclosure  where  St. 
James’s  Cathedral  is  now  was  formerly  a  sheep  sta¬ 
tion  of  Batman’s.  This  church  was  one  of  the  first 
in  Melbourne;  it  was  a  solid-looking  structure 
enough,  but  there  is  very  little  beauty  about  its 
architecture.  After  passing  that  melancholy  ruin, 
that  magnificent  intention  unfulfilled,  the  Western 
Market,  we  come  to  the  Shakespeare  Hotel,  which 
hotel  is  worthy  of  notice  as  being  the  place  where 
Fawkner  retaileil  nobblers  to  tlie  earlier  settlers. 
Here  he  not  only  administered  to  their  bibulous 
prop<*nsitie8,  but  provided  them  with  a  draught  of 
the  Pierian  spring  to  slake  their  intellectual  thirst, 
and  established  a  free  library,  well  stocked  with 
books  and  English  and  colonial  newspapers.  Here 
also  he  commenced  the  parentage  of  our  literature, 
and  published  the  first  number  of  the  Melbourne 
Advertiser. 

Nothing  attracted  more  attention  in  the  Victoria 
Exhibition  of  1861  than  did  the  first  printed  num¬ 
ber  of  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Victoria.  It 
carries  the  mind  back  to  the  past,  with  its  quaint 
I  information,  its  latest  news  from  England,  some  six 
or  eight  months  old,  its  elegant  extracts,  and  three 
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advertisements, — John  P.  Fawkner’s,  Batman’s,  and 
another-  of  the  original  lords  of  the  soil ;  an(h  it  is 
somewhat  amusing  to  read  that,  if  any  one  wishes  to 
be  taken  across  the  bay  to  what  is  now  Williams- 
town,  they  are  to  make  a  fire  on  the  bt^ach  and  the 
fenyman  will  come  over  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  your  progress  up  Collins  Street  you  cannot 
help  remarking  how  well  the  ancient  calling  of  the 
Jews  flourishes  here.  Banking  is  undoubtedly  a 
lucrative  business  in  this  colony.  Look,  here  are 
four  banks  within  stones’  throw  of  each  other;  the 
Bank  of  Australasia,  opposite  you,  is  the  oldest  es¬ 
tablished.  Time  was  when  they  used  to  transact 
their  business  in  a  little  weather-board  cottage,  but 
that  was  when  the  stumps  of  trees  stood  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  street,  when  the  grass  grew  green  on  the 
pathway,  long  before  the  pavement  had  smothered 
It,  or  the  yawning  chasms  which  used  to  swallow 
horses  and  drays  had  been  filled  up  with  bluestone. 

A  little  further  along  is  the  Bank  of  New  South 
Wales,  which,  you  must  admit,  is  a  noble  structure, 
and  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Victorian  art. 

One,  at  first  sight,  wouhl  hardly  imagine  this  to 
be  a  temple  dedicated  to  Mammon.  Those  hand¬ 
some  pillars,  those  finely  chiselled  figures  of  little 
cherubs  which  are  perched  up  aloft,  throwing  gar¬ 
lands  of  roses  round  their  nude  little  fonns,  appear 
of  rather  too  laxurious  a  character  for  the  prosaic 
calling  of  the  money-changers.  But  let  us  mix  with 
the  crowd  of  votaries  thronging  the  portals  of  the 
building,  where  that  Omnipotent  Deity,  Mammon, 
holds  high  court,  — clerks  with  ileposits,  bills  for  col¬ 
lection,  discount  seekers,  with  here  and  there  a  coun¬ 
tenance  among  the  crowd  expressive  of  stopped  ac¬ 
counts,  or  of  that  last  bill  of  Jones’s  having  been 
dishonored.  Tell  me,  now  you  are  in  the  interior 
of  the  building,  could  you  not  almost  imagine  your¬ 
self  in  London,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Coutts  or 
Drummond  ?  The  teller  who  cashes  your  check  . 
and  hands  you  the  crisp  notes  is  got  up  in  a  style  |  ^ 

which  would  almost  astonish  his  brother  clerks  at  ^ 
home.  Look  at  the  lofty  and  spacious  hall  itself,  | 
the  handsome  Corinthian  pillars,  with  the  wann  || 
summer  sun  shining  in  at  the  windows  and  gilding  | 
their  graceful  capitals  with  golden  fire,  the  carved  , 
ceiling  and  the  marble  floor,  and  you  observe  no  '' 
mean  example  of  the  wealth  of  the  colony.  But  we  ! 
have  lingered  here  long  enough.  OpiHwite  the  ' 
bank  there  is  a  hotel,  —  the  hotel  par  excellence,  ' 
the  “  Criterion,”  where  we  will  go,  an’t  please  you,  ji 
and  quench  our  thirst,  and  indulge  in  a  cnop.  Ilitli-  '■ 
erward,  at  the  hour  of  one,  wend  the  merchants, 
book-keepers,  store-keepers,  commission  agents,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  commercial  fraternity  who  are  al-  1 
ways  found  about  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  hanl 
by.  You  walk  through  the  bar  into  the  commercial  | 
room,  and  pick  your  chop,  kidney,  or  whatever  else 
you  please  of  a  plain  inatter-of-faot  description  of 
food  ;  none  of  your  high-sounding  delicacies,  succu¬ 
lent,  toothsome,  and  indigestible,  can  yon  get  here ; 
if  you  want  an  Apician  dinner,  you  must  go  to 
another  part  of  the  nouse  for  it.  ’  | 

After  we  have  had  our  chop,  cooked  by  the  snowy- 
clad  German,  and  paid  our  sixpence,  we  sit  down 
at  one  of  those  tablm,  get  our  glass  of  stout,  and  en-  ! 

j<y  our  lunch  comfortably.  Opporite  us  is  a  group  ^ 

of  stock-brokers  discusring  the  fluctuations  of  the 
share  maricet.  and  you  catch  the  words  El  Dorado 
Reef,  Eagle  Hawk,  Fortuna  Gufly,  or  the  name  of 
one  of  the  other  thousand  and  one  myths  which  are 
to  make  the  shareholders  miflionnaires  in  a  very  short  j 

period.  Wonderful  » the  history  of  the  transactions  ) 
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A  STREET  IN  MELBOURNE. 


of  some  of  those  mining  companies,  and  many  a  poor 
colonist,  seduced  by  their  golden  promises,  has  been 
reduced  from  affluence  to  beggary.  Mr.  Mont^u 
Tigg  says,  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  “  We  companies 
are  all  birds  of  prey”;  and  his  statement  will  be 
indorsed  by  many  a  too  confiding  Victorian.  Here, 
as  we  sit,  we  glean  a  good  deal  of  intelligence  re¬ 
garding  politics,  imports,  exports,  and  the  state  of 
the  markets.  But  as  we  have  finished  our  lunch  we 
will  again  resume  our  wanderings. 

We  are  now  in  the  busiest  portion  of  the  streets, 
where,  from  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  six  at 
night,  ite  pavement  is  flooded  by  a  stream  of  human¬ 
ity  on  various  purpose  bent.  This  is  the  fashiona¬ 
ble  promenade,  the  Regent  Street  of  Melbourne. 

Look  at  the  row  of  carriages  in  front  of  that  fash¬ 
ionable  draper’s !  Mark  the  politeness  with  which 
the  bland  proprietor  approaches  their  fair  occupants ! 
Look  how  the  charms  of  the  ladies  themselves  are 
set  off  by  all  the  resources  of  art !  Dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion,  with  Claudine  and  turban  hats,  their 
pretty  faces  shining  out  from  a  mass  of  hair  dressed 
a  rimperatrice,  or  their  little  heads  running  over 
with  curls,  as  Mr.  Tennyson  has  it,  with  the  most 
fashionable  of  mantles,  drapery  the  most  flowing, 
and  the  prettiest  of  high-heeled  boots ;  they  burst 
upon  you  in  an  environment  of  charms,  calculated 
to  pick  your  heart  clean  to  the  bone.  “  A  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  forever,”  according  to  Keats ;  and 
that  most  surprising  of  nature’s  handiwork,  that  con¬ 
centration  of  all  loveliness,  a  pretty  girl,  will  stir 
the  heart  of  the  most  veritable  old  fogy,  even 
though  “  the  heyday  of  the  blood  is  past.” 

Here  comes  a  party  of  the  genus  Swell,  —  those 
superb  creatures  with  magnificent  whiskers  and 
ex({ui8itely  curled  moustaches,  which  Mr.  Leech  has 
.immortalized.  They  are  dressed  in  vests  of  an 
alarming  pattern,  trousers  of  the  ultra-pegtop  char¬ 
acter,  and  coats  which  have  been  shaped  by  the 
most  artistic  of  tailors,  Stanley  and  Nicholls.  The 
air,  as  you  pass  them  by,  wafts  an  odor  of  fran- 
gipanni  or  patchouli  to  your  olfactories.  But  this 
IS  quickly  dissipated  by  the  vile  odor  of  tobacco 
which  comes  from  these  two  diggers,  whose  dress  is 
somewhat  different  from  those  gentlemen  we  have 
passed.  These  are  true  specimens  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  gold-digger,  —  roi^h,  Warded  like  pards,  their 
usual  costume  a  blue  Guernsey  shirt  and  mole-skin 
trousers,  and  their  conversation  highly  flavored  with 
oaths  of  a  very  sanguinary  character. 

But  we  must  go  on,  past  the  jeweller’s  shop,  glit¬ 
tering  and  sparkling  with  gold  and  gems,  past  yon 
bookseller’s,  where  political  notabilities  daily  con¬ 
gregate,  and  past  that  confectioner’s,  from  which  is 
steming  a  succulent  odor  from  a  variety  of  eatables. 

Elizabeth  Street,  which  we  are  now  crossing,  was, 
in  the  remote  antiquity  of  some  thirty  years  ago,  the 
bed  of  a  stream.  Even  now,  on  a  wet  day,  it  as¬ 
sumes  its  primitive  character,  and  is  metamorphosed 
into  a  brawling  torrent.  On  these  occasions  the 
drivers  of  every  description  of  vehicle  reap  a  plenti¬ 
ful  harvest  of  sixpences  by  taking  pedestrians  across 
the  water.  Woe  to  the  unlucky  wight  who  resolves 
to  keep  his  money  and  brave  the  angry  waters  by 
contriving  to  run  across !  ten  to  one  he  is  knocked  off 
his  feet  and  carried  away  down  by  the  current  for 
several  yards. 

^  More  pretty  faces,  more  silks  and  satins,  more  fas¬ 
cinating  bats  and  feathers.  Look  how  busy  Wilkie, 
the  fashionable  music-seller,  is !  See  the  fair  dames, 
who  are  conning  the  last  new  song  in  the  last  new 
opera,  which  Lucy  Escott  warbled  for  us  last  night! 


On  we  stroll  past  music-shops,  fashionable  milliners, 
past  Mullens’s,  “  the  Australian  Mudie’s,”  —  vide  ad¬ 
vertisements  ;  and  now  we  arrive  at  the  comer  of 
Swanston  Street,  which  bounds  the  business  portion 
of  the  street.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  thorough¬ 
fare,  stood,  some  twelve  montlis  ago,  a  fountain  of 
vague  design,  which  had  always  something  wrong 
in  its  internal  organization.  The  young  lions,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  capable  of  throwing  a  graceful 
jet  of  water  in  the  usn^  orthodox  manner,  were  of 
an  erratic  turn  of  mind,  and  would  every  now  and 
then  send  a  powerful  stream  of  yan  yean  into  the  to¬ 
bacconist’s  at  the  comer,  or  would  startle  the  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  grocer’s  shop  with  a  shower-bath.  Af¬ 
ter  indulging  in  these  eccentricities  for  some  time, 
the  fountain  was  at  last  removed  to  Carlton  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  there  condemned  to  plash  through  the  dull, 
wet,  muddy  winter,  and  hot  and  dusty  summer  for 
the  rest  of  its  days. 

And  now  in  crossing  this  street,  we  have  entered 
into  (juite  a  different  region.  The  bustle  and  busi¬ 
ness  are  left  behind  us,  and  the  eastern  portion  of 
this  street  is  sacred  to  churches,  boarriing-house 
keepers,  the  maze  of  medicine,  and  the  Melbourne 
Club.  Patiently  plodding  up  this  gentle  inclination, 
on  our  way  eastward,  we  pass  the  Melbourne  Mechan¬ 
ics’  Institution,  where  the  tired  clerk  and  artisan 
come  to  read  the  newspapers,  or  to  get  the  last  new 
novel.  Opposite  is  the  office  of  the  leading  Victo¬ 
rian  journal,  the  Argus,  a  newspaper  which  occu¬ 
pies  the  same  position  here  as  the  Times  in  England, 
its  thunder  Is  heard  throughout  the  colonies.  It  has 
a  large  staff  of  editors,  sub-editors,  reporters  and 
correspondents,  and  enjoys  the  reputation  of  paying 
them  well.  The  office  has  a  rather  deserted  look  at 
present.  Save  one  or  two  stragglers  who  are  read¬ 
ing  the  copy  of  the  paper  which  is  generously  pasted 
outside  for  the  perusal  of  the  indigent  public,  there 
is  very  little  sign  of  activity. 

The  compositors  are  away,  the  eilitors  enjoying 
themselves,  without  bestowing  even  a  passing  thought 
upon  ministerialist  or  anti-ministerialist ;  the  cutting 
article  which  is  to  make  Mr.  Heales  writhe,  Mr.  Fra¬ 
ser  to  move  that  the  publisher  be  called  before  the 
bar  of  the  House,  and  Mr.  Don  to  exclaim  against 
the  drunken  blackguards  connected  with  the 
press,”  has  not  yet  assumed  shape  or  form  in  the 
minds  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the  literary 
department.  The  runners  are  selling  their  remain¬ 
ing  copies  of  this  morning’s  paper  at  a  liberal  dis¬ 
count,  and  the  clerk  in  the  advertising  department 
seems  as  if  he  were  about  to  expire  with  ennui. 
Next  door  to  the  Argus  office  resides  our  joker. 
Punch,  —  a  worthy  son  of  that  rare  old  fellow  in 
Fleet  Street.  Every  Thursday  morning  he  pre¬ 
sents  his  rubicund  countenance  at  our  breakfiist- 
table.  He  is  witty  and  sarcastic ;  his  flashes  of 
merriment  at  times  can  keep  the  table  in  a  roar, 
and  on  other  occasions,  when  offending  statesmen 
are  his  theme,  he  can  write  with  a  very  caustic  pen, 
and  he  glides  with  equal  grace  from  grave  to  gay, 
from  lively  to  severe. 

And  now  we  have  passed  nearly  all  the  noticeable 
places  in  the  street.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
houses  of  doctors,  professors  of  every  description,  — 
music,  dancing,  clairvoyance,  and  mesmerism  ;  and 
the  great  brass  plates  on  their  doors  stare  you  quite 
out  of  countenance.  Select  boarding-houses  are 
very  rife  here  also.  “  Single  gentlemen  can  be 
accommodated  with  board  and  lodpng,  and  enjoy  all 
the  elegances  and  comforts  of  refin^  life,  at  2,019 
Collins  Street  East.”  —  Vide  Argus. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


1  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  anything  about 
the  Melbourne  Club,  whljh  we  are  pa-ssing.  Tliis 
edifiee,  with  its  irreproachable  cuixine,  its  splendid 
rooms,  library,  and  liver  ed  lackeys,  is  saereu  to  the 
bite  noir  of  Aastralian  Jemoeracy,  —  the  squatter. 
On  the  unfortunate  su'.>.tters  has  been  expended  all 
tlie  wrath,  all  the  bl?  .aat  oratory  of  the  Victorian 
demagogue.  Against  them  have  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  sov-reiga  people  hurled  their  fiercest 
denuneiati''ns ;  tluy  have  been  told  that  they  have 
kept  *he  people  ih>in  the  land,  and  they  are  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  vile  oligarchy,  who  have  placed  their  iron 
heel  on  the  |)eople’8  necks.  Yet  to  these  squatters 
belong  the  honor  of  having  been  the  pioneers  of  the 
colony.  Here  are  some  specimens  ot  the  genus  at 
the  door  of  the  club,  —  gentlemen  of  hirsute  visage, 
clad  in  well-fitting  clothes,  and  rejoicing  in  elegant 
boots  and  irrt'proachable  kid  gloves. 

And  now  we  have  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill 
which  terminates  Collins  Street.  Facing  it  is  one 
of  the  hanilsoint‘st  buildings  we  jHissess,  —  the  new 
Treasury.  Here  the  Colonial  Tite  Barnacles  are  to 
wear  out  a  weary  life  in  the  service  of  an  ungrate¬ 
ful  country.  Here  they  can  look  out  from  the  front 
windows  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  human  tide  in 
Collins  Street ;  and  from  the  side  windows  on  the 
pleasant  country,  with  the  Dandenong  ranges  in  the 
background,  until  their  minds  wander  from  their 
occupation  and  they  begin  to  babble  of  green  fields. 
Look  across  to  Richmond.  Is  there  not  a  scene 
there  which  might  Iw  painted  by  a  Claude  ?  Would 
not  Turner’s  pencil  invest  the  view  with  that  magic 
dazzle,  that  lovely  ideality,  which  make  his  pictures 
the  very  jxHitry  of  painting.? 

See  there,  low  down  among  the  trees,  the  Yarra- 
Yarra,  or  “  flowing  flowing,”  the  tiny  ripples  dan¬ 
cing  in  the  sun’s  rays !  and  see  the  “  patines  of  gold  ” 
Iving  on  the  greensward  glinting  through  the  trees! 
Turn  we  to  the  street  whose  glory  is  departing  with 
the  setting  sun.  The  banks  are  closed  long  ago, 
and  now  tue  oflices  and  shops  are  closing  one  by 
one.  The  merchants  and  shopkeepers  and  clerks 
are  all  hieing  to  their  suburban  residences,  making 
the  best  of  their  way  down  the  various  avenues 
leading  to  the  railway  stations.  In  an  hour  Collins 
Street  will  be  deserted,  and  the  scene  of  all  this 
bustle  and  life  will  prt‘acnt  an  appearance  of  quie¬ 
tude  which  would  astonish  a  stranger.  Then  comes 
the  turn  of  Burke  Street,  —  a  street  to  which  I  may 
intnxluce  yon  at  some  future  time.  In  the  mean 
time  we  will  take  leave  of  Collins  Street,  in  this 
hour  when  the  sun  is  flaming  goldenly  as  he  seeks 
his  bed,  sinking  amidst  those  heaps  of  rosy  vapor 
which  form  his  luxurious  couch,  drawing  around  him 
his  curtains  of  vermilion  and  gold,  which  melt  into 
the  deep,  unutterable  blue  of  an  Australian  sky. 

THE  SEA-SERPENT. 

“I  BELIEVE  in  the  Great  Sea-serpent.”  Uncon¬ 
sciously,  I  uttered  these  words  aloud,  as  I  stood  one 
night  on  the  forecastle  of  an  American  clipper.  We 
had  just  escaped  from  the  China  Sea,  after  sixteen 
days’  hammering  against  head  gales,  and  were  gen¬ 
tly  gliding  into  the  Pacific  under  a  crowd  of  cotton 
canviis,  which,  in  the  full  moonlight,  almost  pained 
the  eye  by  its  brightness.  The  deck  was  crowded 
with  a  strange,  motley  ma-ss  of  human  beings,  the 
prevailing  type  of  humanity  being  Chinese,  for  we 
hadiabout  six  h.mdred  Celestials  on  board,  rushing 
to  the  £1  Dorado  of  California. 

The  sailors  were  men  of  all  nations,  and  a  vast 


variety  of  costume  ;  many  of  them  wore  re<l  shirts, 
thereby  relieving  the  monotonous  blue  cotton  of 
John  Chinaman.  I  had  wandered  forward,  and, 
finding  myself  alone  on  the  forecastle,  had  been 
standing  there,  mayhap,  half  an  hour,  enjoying  the 
rare  luxury  of  solitude,  and  watching  the  por{K>ises 
darting  backwanls  and  forwards  across  our  bows,  as 
the  noble  old  ship  rose  to  each  long  smooth  swell, 
and  then  made  a  stately  bow  towards  the  blue  hil¬ 
lock,  as  it  swept  away  from  her. 

It  was  a  mild,  peaceful  night,  and  doubly  delight¬ 
ful  after  the  pitching  and  tossing,  the  jerking  and 
groaning,  we  had  undergone  for  a  fortnight.  My 
thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  tlie  mysterious  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  element  on  the  surface  of  which  we 
were  floiiting.  What  wonderful  creatures  might  at 
that  very  moment  be  beneath  our  keel,  perhaps 
never  requiring,  possibly  unable,  to  reach  the  sur¬ 
face  !  The  monsters  which  are  revealed  to  us  by 
the  microscope  may  have  mammoth  relatives ;  the 
fantastic  forms  of  rossil  reptiles  may  lie  outdone  by 
living  creatures  beneath  us,  and  possibly  in  view  of 
those  playful,  long-snouted  porpoises  beside  me. 
Perhaps  the  sea-serpent ;  ah,  the  sea-serpent  I  Im¬ 
agination  at  once  mounted  on  stilts ;  memory  brought 
before  me  the  various  accounts  of  its  appearance,  — 
accounts  so  numerous,  so  full  in  detail,  attested  by 
so  many  witnesses,  and  agreeing  in  the  main  so 
thoroughly  with  each  other,  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  discredit  them.  The  objection  raised  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Owen,  that  none  of  its  bones  have  been  found, 
weighs  little  against  the  positive  evidence  of  the 
captain  and  officers  of  a  British  man-of-war,  so  late¬ 
ly  as  1848,  that  they  passed  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  a  snake  which  they  estimated  to  show  sixty 
feet  of  his  Ixidy  above  water,  and  to  have  probably 
for^  feet  more  underneath. 

That  sea-snakes  of  small  size  do  exist  cannot  be 
questioned.  A  few  miles  off'  the  coast  of  Borneo, 
I  have  passed  many  hundreds  of  them  on  the  surface 
of  the  smooth  sea,  measuring  alxiiit  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  dark  color,  barred 
with  yellow  I  recollected  what  a  stampede  took 
place  one  night  on  boanl  a  ship  lying  in  the  Hooghly, 
opposite  Calcutta,  when  the  forecastle  was  taken 
charge  of  by  a  six-foot  snake,  which  had  crawled  up 
the  chain  cable  and  through  the  liawsepipe. 

Turning  these  matters  over  in  my  mind  as  I  stood 
alone  in  the  bows  of  the  ship,  the  words  I  have  com¬ 
menced  this  paper  with  involuntarily  found  utter¬ 
ance  :  “  I  believe  in  the  Great  Sea-serpent.” 

“  So  do  I,  sir,”  came  back  to  me  like  an  echo. 
'The  voice  came  from  near  my  feet,  and,  looking 
closely  at  the  place,  I  found  an  old-salt  coiled  up  on 
the  heel  of  the  cathead,  but  hidden  from  me  before 
by  the  black  shadow  of  the  jib.  'Phe  man  was  quite 
a  character  on  boanl,  singular  in  appearance  and 
manner,  rough  and  surly  with  strangers,  but  improv¬ 
ing  on  acquaintance.  He  was  a  thorough  seaman, 
and  had  already  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
liable  men  on  board  for  any  service  requiring  cour¬ 
age  and  judgment.  Our  crew  had  found  nicknames 
for  each  other,  and  I  had  learned  to  distinguish  Irish 
Mike,  Soldier  Harry,  and  One-eyed  Sam.  The  old 
sailor  beside  me  was  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  Jake 
the  Whaler.  He  spoke  in  such  a  marked  and  ear¬ 
nest  tone,  that  it  roused  my  curiosity.  “  Why  do 
you  believe  in  the  great  sea-snake ;  have  you  ever 
seen  him,  Jake  ?  ” 

“  I  have,  sir,”  said  Jake. 

The  tone  and  look  of  the  old  man  were  like  those 
wherewith  the  Ancient  Mariner  chilled  the  blood  of 
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THE  SEA-SERPENT. 


the  wedding-guest.  Not  another  word  passed  for 
several  minutes;  Jake  seemed  in  a  revery,  and,  for 
myself,  I  was  wondering  whether  tlie  old  man  was 
mad,  for  I  could  not  doubt  his  being  thoroughly  in 
earnest.  That  voiee  and  look  could  not  have  been 
assumed  by  the  best  actor  that  ever  wore  buskin.  Af¬ 
ter  a  pause,  during  which  I  lighted  my  pipe  and  sat 
down  on  the  anchor-stock,  I  said :  “  Come,  Jake,  tell 
me  al!  about  it ;  when  did  it  happen,  and  where.” 

“  I  never  tell  it  now,  sir,”  said  he ;  “I  can’t  bear 
to  be  laughed  at,  and  told  that  it  was  all  delirium 
and  fever.  For  two  years  past,  I  have  n’t  even 
heard  the  name  of  the  sea-serpent ;  though  day  and 
night  I  think  of  him,  and  shall  while  I  live.” 

“  But,  Jake,”  said  I,  “  you  need  not  fear  that  I  shall 
laugh  at  anything  told  in  earnest ;  and  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  I  should  like  a  yarn  about  the  sea- 
serpent.” 

“  Don’t  call  it  a  yam,  sir,”  said  Jake ;  “ ’t  is  too 
true  and  too  horrible  to  be  called  a  yarn.” 

“  Fok’sle  there,”  hailed  the  mate  from  the  waist 
of  the  ship. 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir,”  answered  my  companion. 

“  Strike  eight  bells.” 

As  the  eight  measured  strokes  were  dven,  and  the 
sweet,  sharp  sound  filled  the  air  followed  by  the 
boatswain’s  hoarse  voice,  1  felt  that  all  chance  of 
hearing  Jake’s  story  for  that  night  was  over,  and 
strolled  back  to  the  poop,  had  my  nightly  glass  of 
gre^,  and  turned  in,  determined  to  find  an  early 
opportunity  of  learning  the  old  sailor’s  secret. 

Early  next  morning,  I  came  on  deck,  and  found 
a  strange  and  menacing  change  of  weather  had 
taken  place.  Tlie  wind  had  died  away,  and  the 
ship  pitched  uneasily  in  a  heavy,  confused  swell. 
A  heavy  bank  of  clouds  was  rising  in  the  south¬ 
west,  illuminated  every  few  moments  by  vivid  flashes 
of  lightning.  The  barometer  had  been  gradually 
falling,  and  the  men  were  engaged  taking  in  the 
light  sails.  Fitful  puffs  of  wind  sang  thmugh  the 
rigging,  and  the  sads  alternately  thrashed  back  on 
the  masts,  and  then  tugged  forward,  straining  to 
their  tackle  like  chained  fiends.  The  main-course 
was  how  reefed,  and  the  topsail  brailed  up  sharp, 
looking  like  a  row  of  great  bladders  as  it  blew  out 
from  the  yard.  I  glanced  to  windward,  and  saw 
the  rapidly-advancing  bank  of  cloud  was  edged 
with  white,  where  the  coming  blast  ploughed  up  the 
sea  in  its  course. 

“  Send  another  hand  to  the  wheel,  Mr.  Blow,” 
shouted  the  captain. 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  his  lips  when  the 
gale  struck  us,  and  the  ship  heeled  over  till  the 
water  rushed  in  at  the  ports,  and  everything  loose 
on  the  decks  flew  into  the  lee-scuppers.  The  hal- 
lianls  of  the  upper  topsail-yards  were  let  go,  but, 
while  the  yards  were  coming  down,  the  foresail 
tore  adrift,  spilt  into  long  streamers,  which  fluttered 
out,  flapping  and  cracking  like  gigantic  stockwhips, 
till  they  were  borne  off  by  the  gale.  The  ship 
righted  and  gained  way  at  the  same  moment,  and 
we  flew  through  the  water  with  the  wind  on  our 
quarter. 

For  eleven  days  and  nights  the  weather  never 
moderated,  and  we  ran  before  the  gale  at  a  terrific 
rate  of  speed,  crossing  the  North  Pacific  in  as  short 
a  time  as  it  had  ever  been  done  by  a  sailing  vessel. 
Tliere  was  but  little  chance  of  hearing  Jake’s  yarn 
during  this  time,  but  I  kept  the  uiatter  in  my  mind, 
and,  when  at  last  the  gale  ceased,  and  we  were  no 
longer  rushing  through  the  creaming  foam  pursued 
by  great,  green  mountains  with  threatening  crests, 


but  calinlv  gliding  towards  the  golden  land,  1  got 
the  old  sador  to  unburden  his  mind  to  me,  and  shall 
now  try  to  give  an  accurate  version  of  his  story, 
though  I  cannot  follow  his  exact  words. 

“’T  is  eight  years,  sir,”  said  he,  “  since  I  shipped 
aboard  the  brig  Mermaid,  bound  from  Liverpool  to 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  on  a  palm-oil  voyage.  She 
was  a  poor  craft,  and  we  ha<l  a  bad  set  on  board  of 
her.  'rhe  skipper  spent  most  of  the  time  he  was  sober 
In  tormenting  the  cabin-boy,  but,  after  the  poor  lad 
was  lost  overooard  —  most  of  us  thought  he  jumped 
over  to  escape  his  tyrant  —  the  captain  was  seldom 
off  his  sofa,  where  he  lay  swigging  ruin  and  swear¬ 
ing  at  the  steward.  The  mate  had  to  navigate  the 
brig,  and  he  was  such  a  stupid,  thick-headed  fellow, 
that  it  was  little  wonder  we  ran  off  our  course,  and 
made  the  African  coast  a  little  below  Cape  Blanco, 
and  far  to  the  northward  of  where  we  ought  to  have 
been.  Our  water  had  fallen  very  short,  and  the 
mate  coasted  along  for  some  miles  till  we  found  a 
small  bay,  and,  after  considerable  search,  discovered 
a  stream  from  which  we  could  fill  our  casks.  He 
brought  the  brig  to  an  anchor  about  a  mile  from  the 
co.ast,  —  the  breeze  was  very  light,  and  sea  almost 
calm. 

*•  The  next  day  we  were  busy  getting  water,  but 
we  made  slow  work  of  it,  as  the  small  stream  was 
nearly  dry.  The  mate  did  n’t  much  like  stopping 
where  we  were,  so  close  to  the  shore,  but  he  had  no 
choice,  for  it  fell  dead  calm,  and  kept  so  for  a  whole 
week.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after 
anchoring  that  the  captain  came  on  deck  and  sat 
down  on  the  break  of  the  poop,  smoking  his  pipe. 
He  was  almost  sober,  and  had  a  quieter  way  with 
him  than  usual,  but  suddenly  he  dropped  his  pipe, 
and  gave  two  or  three  wild  shrieks,  like  a  frightened 
woman.  The  mate  ran  to  him,  and  asked  what  was 
the  matter. 

‘‘Look  there,  look  there!”  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  water,  aliout  a  boat’s-length  from  the  brig. 

“  I  looked  at  the  place,  and  saw  a  queer  swirl  on 
the  surface,  and  the  stain  of  blood,  just  as  if  a  whale 
had  been  lanced  and  sounded. 

“  There  was  a  big  shark  there,”  says  the  skipper, 
his  eyes  staring,  and  trembling  all  over,  —  “  there 
was  a  big  shark  there,  lying  quiet  on  the  surtace, 
and  suddenly  a  great  pair  of  jaws  opened  and  seemed 
to  swallow  him  as  you  might  swallow  a  shrimp.” 

“  Only  another  shark  falling  foul  of  him,  captain,” 
says  the  mate ;  “  I ’ve  often  seen  them  bite  each 
other.” 

“  The  skipper  called  out  for  rum,  and  lay  down 
on  the  deck,  shaking  as  if  he  had  the  t^ue.  The 
mate  looked  at  me,  shook  his  head,  and  said,  “  Gone 
mad  at  last,”  and  1  certainly  thought  that  liquor  had 
turned  the  captain’s  brain.  We  soon  learned  what 
good  reason  he  had  tor  his  terror. 

“  It  was  not  more  than  an  hour  afterwards  that  he 
rose  alongside,  and  with  his  head  as  high  as  our 
mainyard,  looked  down  on  the  deck,  opening  and 
shutting  that  horrible  mouth  the  skipper  had  first 
seen.” 

“  What  rose  alongside,  Jake  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  The  Sea-serpent,”  said  Jake,  in  the  solemn,  ear¬ 
nest  tunes  he  had  used  when  speaking  to  me  first  on 
the  subject. 

I  had  the  conviction  that  the  man  was  in  earnest. 
“  Well,”  said  I,  “  tell  me  all  about  it ;  and  first,  what 
length  and  thickness  might  he  have  been  ?  ” 

“  Judging  by  the  length  of  our  brig,  sir,  I  think 
he  must  have  been  gouil  two  hundred  feet,  and  he 
looked  more  like  a  monstrous  conger-eel  than  any- 
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thing  else  I  can  think  of.  His  body  was  as  thick  as  other  vessel  before  we  could  bring  the  ship  to  anchor; 
a  cart-horse,  and  his  head  was  flat  like  an  eel’s,  and  and  after  that,  1  could  remember  nothing,  till  I  found 
a  couple  of  fathoms  long.  He  had  great  gills,  too,  myself  recovering  from  fever  in  the  Sierra  Leone 
like  an  eel.  His  eyes  were  very  big  and  bright ;  hospital,  my  head  shaved,  and  my  limbs  as  weak  as 
and  when  he  lifted  his  head,  opening  and  shutting  a  chiid's. 

those  fnghtful  jaws,  as  he  had  a  habit  of  doing  every  “  The  brig  had  left  the  port  with  a  new  crew,  and 
few  seconds,  he  was  the  most  awful  sight  you  can  the  few  survivors  of  her  former  crew  had  returned 
fancy.  Some  of  the  men  said  they  saw  his  teeth,  to  England  in  another  ship.  They  laughed  at  me 
and  that  he  had  a  double  row  like  a  shark,  but  I  when  I  told  them  about  what  we  had  seen  and  gone 
can’t  say  that  I  saw  them  myself.  It  was  his  eyes,  through ;  they  told  me  it  was  only  my  dreams  when 
sir,  —  his  eyes  I  was  alwavs  looking  at,  and  always  I  had  brain  fever.  I  wish  I  could  have  thought  so, 
with  a  fear  that  I  should  find  them  looking  riglit  at  sir ;  for  it  was  all  too  true,  —  too  true.” 
me.  His  skin  was  dark  and  glossy,  like  the  skin  of  Again  the  sharp,  sweet  sound  of  the  shiii’s  bell, 
a  whale,  —  I  did  n’t  see  any  hair  anywhere  about  again  the  hoarse  call  of  the  watch,  and  old  Jake  the 
him ;  and  when  we  aflerws^s  saw  him  swimming  Whaler  and  I  parted  company. 

about,  he  wriggled  through  the  water  eel-fashion;  - 

and  you  could  see  that  the  dark  color  of  the  back  ppwv  XTri wr  «: 

got  gradually  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  the  bell}  was 

neany  white.  But  those  matters  I  noticed  a  \er-  An  article  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine  upon  “  Pen- 
wards,  for  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  when  he  rose  ny  Novels  ”  supplies  information  concerning  two  or 
alongside,  and  stared  down  on  our  decks,  as  I ’ve  three  “  obscure  celebrities  ”  who  flourish  in  the  Lon- 
told  you,  I  was  sitting  on  the  deck  cleaning  some  don  Journal  and  the  Family  Herald. 
brass  work,  and  when  I  looked  up,  and  saw  that  “  The  three  novelists  who  have  licen  most  po]>ular 
dreadful  head,  I  just  sat  where  I  was,  and  stared  at  among  the  classes  that  patronize  the  penny  journals 
him  with  my  mouth  open,  till  he  sank  down  gently  have  been  Mr.  G.  W.  Reynolds,  Mr.  John  Frederic 
out  of  sight  Smith,  and  Mr.  Pierce  Egan.  Of  Mr.  Reynolds  we 

“  My  head  felt  dizzy  and  my  eyes  dim  for  half  a  need  say  little.  Probably  to  him  more  than  to  any 
minute,  and  then  I  heard  the  captain  howling,  and  one  else  the  penny  journals  owe  the  repute  of  dwell- 
saw  that  he  was  lying  on  the  deck  flat  on  his  face,  ing  with  too  morbid  a  pleasure  on  the  sensual  side 
The  mate  and  myself  lifted  him  up,  but  he  kept  of  human  life,  and  familiarizing  their  readers  with 
shrieking,  and  would  n’t  open  his  eyes ;  so  we  carried  vice.  He,  at  least,  was  the  earliest  writer  of  con- 
him  below,  and  laid  him  on  the  sofa.  On  the  cabin  tinuous  stories  in  the  London  Journal,  which  was 
table  was  the  captain’s  case-bottle  of  rum,  and  the  first  started  in  1845;  and  he  was  followed  by  a 
mate  filled  himself  a  full  glass,  and  drank  it  off ;  then  writer  of  kindred  spirit,  —  Eughne  Sue,  more  than 
he  filled  a  glass  for  me,  but  his  hand  shook  so  that  good  one  of  whose  romances  appeared  in  the  same  pagi^s. 
part  of  it  was  spilled.  When  I  went  on  deck  again,  I  Some  of  our  readers  may  not  have  forgotten  the 
round  that  the  men  had  shut  themselves  up  in  the  name  of  Thomas  Miller,  the  basket-weaver,  to  whom 
forecastle,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  and  two  of  them,  who  Lady  Blessington  gave  some  literary  help.  He 
had  been  ill  with  coast-fever  for  some  days,  were  wrote,  but  in  a  very  different  style,  ‘  Gideon  Giles 
now  quite  out  of  their  senses.  Well,  sir,  that  night  the  Roper  ’  and  ‘  Godfrey  Malvern  ’  for  the  i^riodi- 
the  steward  got  so  frightened  by  what  he  had  seen,  cal  in  which  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Eughne 
and  by  the  horrible  yells  of  the  skipper,  that  he  Sue  ruled  triumphant.  In  those  days,  in  which  the 
went  forward  amongst  the  men,  taking  a  small  keg  nearest  approach  was  made  to  the  vices  of  the 
of  rum  with  him ;  and  the  hands  were  soon  all  drunk,  French  scuool  of  romance,  it  was  considered  an  inl¬ 
and  fighting  among  each  other  like  devils.  The  mense  thing  that  the  London  Journal  attained  to 
mate  and  myself  took  it  in  turns  to  mind  the  skip-  a  circulation  of  80,000. 

per;  and  about  daylight,  I  was  wakened  from  a  “  In  1849  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith  became  connected  with 
short  snooze  by  a  sudden  quiet  coming  over  the  ship,  this  periodical,  and  infused  a  new  spirit  into  its  pages, 
and  there  was  the  captain  quite  dead,  his  chin  fall-  He  was  the  son  of  a  man  known  as  the  manager  of 
en,  and  his  eyes  wide  open.  The  same  afternoon,  Norwich  Circuit,  —  that  is,  the  manager  of  a  theatri- 
the  two  men  who  had  been  ill  of  coast-fever  died,  cal  company  which  had  Norwich  for  its  head  -quar- 
and  there  were  three  others  in  their  berths  raving,  ters.  He  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  said  to  be  a 
Twice  that  day  we  saw  the  great  snake,  —  once  Jesuit.  He  is  now,  we  believe,  employed  in  some 
about  a  mile  from  us,  and  the  ne.Yt  time  some  six  ecclesiastical  seminary  in  Paris.  He  came  to  Lon- 
miles  out  to  seaward,  and  we  hoped  he  had  left  us  don  to  push  liis  way ;  oflered  his  services  to  the 
altogether ;  but  the  next  day  he  rose  about  two  London  Journal,  and  rose  very  speedily  to  tlie  high- 
hundred  yards  from  our  starboard  beam,  and  moved  est  position  on  its  staff.  He  wrote  first  of  all  for  its 
his  head  about  as  he  had  done  .at  first.  pages  a  historical  romance  called  ‘  Stanfield  Hall.’ 

“  Eight  times  in  all  we  saw  him,  sir  ;  and  once  the  When  this  was  ended  Eughne  Sue  took  his  place  till 
stewanl,  who  was  wild  with  drink,  got  the  captain’s  he  was  ready  with  another  story,  ‘  Amy  Lawrence,  or 
gun  out,  and  would  have  fired  at  him,  but  the  mate  the  Freemason’s  Daughter  ’;  after  which  he  brought 
took  it  out  of  his  hands.  On  the  seventh  day  from  out  ‘  Minnigrey.’  This  is  considered  his  best  story, 
the  time  we  came  to  anchor,  the  weather  suddenly  It  raised  the  circulation  of  the  London  Journal  to 
changed,  and  a  heavy  tornado  came  on,  and  blew  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand.  It  is 
us  right  out  to  sea.  We  lost  most  of  our  spars,  be-  said,  however,  and  we  believe  with  justice,  that  as 
ing  so  short-handed ;  and  as  soon  as  the  gale  mod-  much  of  this  extended  circulation  was  due  to  tho 
erated,  we  hove  overboard  the  captain  and  four  of  pencil  of  Mr.  John  Gillx-rt  as  to  the  |Km  of  Mr. 
the  hands  who  had  died  in  that  bay,  but  whom  we  Smith.  Mr.  Gilbert  began  to  design  fiir  the  journal 
had  been  afraid  to  bury  before,  lest  the  snake  might  in  the  year  of  its  commencement,  and  continued  to 
take  a  fancy  for  human  flesh.  At  last,  we  reached  contribute  to  it  till  1862. 

Sierra  Leone,  nearly  dismasted,  and  with  only  three  “  No  sooner  was  ‘  Minnigrey  ’  finished  than  it  wa.s 
hands  on  board  fit  for  duty.  We  got  help  from  an-  followed  by  another  of  Mr.  Smith’s  works,  —  ‘  The 
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Will  and  the  Way.’  That  came  to  an  end  In  the 
autumn  of  1853,  and  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  most  successful  of  this  author’s  works,  —  ‘  Wo¬ 
man  and  her  Master.’  We  must  say  here,  that  we 
do  not  speak  of  all  these  works  from  our  own  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  we  are  acquainted  with  them  only  in  parts. 
Hut  our  partial  acquaintance  with  them  enables  us 
to  accept  the  genersd  verdict  that  ‘  Woman  and  her 
Master,’  although  the  most  successful  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
works,  is  inferior  in  merit  to  his  earlier  tale,  ‘  Min- 
nigrey.’  It  was  so  successful,  however,  that  it 
raised  the  circulation  of  the  London  Journal  to  the 
greatest  number  it  has  ever  reached,  —  namely, 
500,000. 

“  The  same  writer’s  next  story,  ‘  Temptation,’  was 
by  no  means  so  successful.  The  propnetors  of  the 
periodical  wished  to  curtail  it ;  the  author  was  of¬ 
fended,  and  tran8ferre<l  his  services  to  the  Illustrated 
Family  Paper  published  by  Cassell.  Mr.  Smith  has 
been  most  successful  in  dealing  with  the  past. 
‘  Minnigrey,’  for  example,  is  a  story  of  the  Penin¬ 
sular  War,  and  abounds  in  strong  Incidents  relating 
to  pres.s-gang8  and  kidnapping.  We  are  introduced 
In  it  to  an  immense  variety  of  characters,  —  states¬ 
men,  generals,  empresses,  gypsies,  money-lenders, 
sextons,  lawyers,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  so  forth.  The 
characters  are  not  of  the  individual  sort,  but  rather 
represent  general  types ;  and,  as  a  whole,  the  stories 
of  this  author  are  more  remarkable  for  stirring  inci¬ 
dent  than  for  personal  portraiture.  The  plots  are 
involved,  and  turn  on  the  right  of  succession  to 
landed  property  and  on  the  fortunes  of  some  heir 
who  h-as  been  lust. 

“  After  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith  left  the  London  Journal 
there  was  an  interregnum.  An  American  writer, 
Mrs.  Southworth,  wrote  in  it ;  the  author  of  ‘  Ctesar 
Borgia  ’  then  tried  his  hand ;  and  after  him  Mr. 
Percy  St.  John.  None  of  these  being  very  success¬ 
ful,  It  was  thought  that  an  experiment  might  be 
tried  with  a  novelist  who  bad  made  a  greater  name 
than  any  who  had  yet  written  in  the  pages  of  the 
London  Journal,  —  Mr.  Charles  Reade.  Mr.  Reade 

Eiwluced  ‘  White  Lies  ’  in  it ;  but  —  no  blame  to 
im  —  his  was  not  the  sort  of  writing  that  had  any 
chance  with  the  readers  of  the  London  Journal.  The 
proprietor,  in  despair  of  finding  any  one  who  could 
succeed  like  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith,  sold  the  periodical  to 
Mr.  Herbert  Ingram.  Then  a  new  idea  was  started. 
It  was  tliought  that  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  nov¬ 
elists,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  might  have  a  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Accordingly,  ‘  Kenilworth,’  ‘  Ivanhoe,’  and 
‘  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,’  were,  in  series,  reprinted 
in  the  pages  of  the  journal.  But  they  failed  to  excite 
the  enthusiasm  of  its  readers,  and  it  was  found  tliat 
the  circulation  had  gradually  fallen  to  about  250,000. 
A  number  of  writers  have  since  then  been  tried,  —  as 
the  Mrs.  Southworth  and  the  Mr.  St.  John  we  have 
already  mentioned,  Mr.  Gordon  Smythies,  Mr.  Henry 
Byron,  Mr.  Watt  Phillips,  and  Miss  Braddon.  These 
have  attained  different  degrees  of  success ;  but  none 
of  them  has  been  found  comparable  to  Mr.  Pieive 
Egan,  who  is  now  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  London 
Journal. 
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During  the  month  of  April  there  were  sixty-five 
attempts  at  suicide  at  Vienna,  thirty-six  of  which 
ended  fatally.  Forty-seven  of  them  were  committed 
by  men,  fifteen  by  women,  and  three  by  cluldren 
from  nine  to  fourteen  years  of  ago.  Twenty-two 
persons  hanged  themselves,  fifteen  drowned  them¬ 


selves,  eleven  took  poison,  five  cut  their  throats,  two 
shot  themselves,  and  seven  died  of  self-inflicted 
stabs. 

At  the  sale  of  the  late  Gordon  Cumming’s  collec¬ 
tion  in  London,  the  whole  of  the  skins  and  the  grand 
panorama  were  purchased  for  Mr.  Bamum,  of  New 
York,  whose  s^nts,  Messrs.  Wells  and  Nimmo,  also 
secured  for  him  most  of  the  more  valuable  miscella¬ 
neous  lots. 

The  coffin  which  contains  the  remains  of  Gusta- 
vus  HI.,  assassinated  at  the  masked  ball  by  Count 
Ankerstrbm,  requiring  repairs,  it  was  recently  opened 
in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Sweden, 
when  the  face  was  found  to  be  In  excellent  preser¬ 
vation,  though  the  body  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
decomposition. 

There  are  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  1,480  theatres. 
Of  these  there  are  337  in  France,  168  in  Spain,  159 
in  England,  152  in  Austria,  115  In  Germanv,  76  in 
Prussia,  44  in  Russia,  34  In  Belgium,  23  In  Rolland, 
20  In  Switzerland,  10  in  Sweden,  8  in  Norway,  16 
In  Portugal,  10  in  Denmark,  4  in  Greece,  4  in  Tur¬ 
key,  3  in  Roumania,  and  1  in  Servia.  In  Italy  there 
is  one  theatre  for  every  75,000  of  the  inhabitants.’ 

The  worst  sonnet  in  the  English  language  is  con¬ 
tributed  by  Sydney  Dobell  to  the  London  Athe¬ 
naeum  of  June  the  9th.  This  remarkable  produc¬ 
tion  is  entitled  “Perhap.”  Perhaps  the  author 
thought  he  liad  something  to  say.  It  is  evident 
that  ne  did  n’t  say  it. 

Ten  heads  and  twenty  hearts !  so  that  this  me. 

Having  more  room  and  verge,  and  striking  less 
The  cage  that  galls  us  into  consciousness. 

Might  drown  the  rings  and  ripples  of  to  be 

In  the  smooth  deep  of  being:  plenary 

Round  hoars:  great  days,  as  if  two  days  should  press 

Together,  and  their  wine-pressed  night  acoresca 

The  next  night  to  so  dead  a  parody 

Uf  death  as  cures  such  living:  of  these  ordain 

My  years;  of  those  larm  years  grant  me  not  seven, 

Nor  seventy,  no,  nor  only  seventy  sevens ! 

And  then,  perhaps,  I  might  stand  well  in  even 
This  rain  of  things;  down-rain,  up-rain,  side-rain; 

This  rain  from  earth  and  ocean,  air  and  heaven. 

And  from  the  Heaven  within  the  Heaven  of  Heavens. 

Conscription  in  Prussia  is  not  a  very  popular 
arrangement.  A  communication  from  Gleiwitz 
(Prussia)  relates  the  following  incident :  “  The 
men  of  the  landwehr  were  on  the  point  of  starting ; 
the  train  was  ready,  but  the  wives  of  the  soldiers 
opposed  its  departure,  throwing  themselves  in  their 
despair  on  the  rails  in  front  of  the  locomotive.  Re¬ 
course  to  violence  could  not  be  employed.  What 
was  to  be  done?  The  station-master  proposed  to 
the  women  to  accompany  their  husbands,  but  in  sep¬ 
arate  carnages.  The  poor  creatures  consenteil ;  but 
when  the  train  started,  the  carriages  with  the  women 
did  not  move.  The  station-master  had  had  them 
detached.  He  took  care  to  get  away  before  the 
discovery  was  made.” 

Sir  John  Bowring  proposes  to  publish  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  poems  selected  fniiii  the  works  of  the  great 
Hungarian  (lopular  bard,  Alexander  Petdfi.  Among 
the  Magyar  people  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
Individual  to  whom  they  are  not  familiar  as  “  house- 
hohl  words,”  and  they  have  liecn  versified  in  most 
of  the  languages  of  Europe.  Burns  had  never  so 
strong  a  hold  on  the  Scotch  peasantry,  nor  Beranger 
on  the  French  people,  as  Petofi  established  and  still 
maintains  among  every  class  of  his  fellow-country¬ 
men.  Tliei-e  is  some  difficulty  in  choosing  from  the 
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multifariolu  outpourings  of  this  wonderful  genius 

rumens  enough  to  exhibit  truly  and  worthily  the 
oet  infinite  variety  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
found  expression  finom  his  pen.  His  history  was  as 
romantie  as  his  genius  was  prolific.  Bom  in  the 
lowliest  obscurity,  —  passing  through  every  stage  of 
want  and  woe,  —  he  reached  the  very  highest  posi¬ 
tion  of  social  and  political  influence,  —  and  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  fighting  by  the  side  of  Bern 
for  the  redemption  of  lus  country.  We  subjoin  a 
specimen. 

"  JO  inxjK  LKUKirr  a  nap. 

“  All  the  earth  is  wrapt  in  shadows. 

And  the  dews  have  drenched  the  meadows. 

And  the  moon  has  taken  her  station. 

And  the  midnight  mies  creation; 

Where  is  my  beloved  staying? 

In  her  chamber,  kneeiing,  praying. 

Is  she  praying  for  her  lover? 

Then  her  neart  is  flowing  over; 

My  beloved !  is  she  keeping 
Watch,  or  is  she  sweetly  sleeping? 

If  she  dream,  her  dreams  are  sorely 
Of  the  one  she  loves  so  purely. 

If  she  sleep  not,  if  she  pray  not, 

•  If  to  listening  ear  she  say  nauf^t: 

Thongfat  with  thought  in  silence  linking, 

0, 1  know  of  whom  she 's  thinking; 

Think,  O  think  of  me,  sweet  angel. 

Rose  of  life,  and  love's  evangel ! 

All  the  thoughts  that  melt  or  move  thee 
Are  like  stars  that  shine  above  thee. 

And  while  shining,  to  the  centre 
Of  thy  spirit’s  spirit  enter. 

And  there  light  a  flame  supernal. 

Like  eternal  love,  eternal.’* 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  PoU  Mall  Gazette, 
writing  from  Coventry,  describes  the  Coventry  Fair 
and  the  procession  of  Lady  Godiva,  or  “  Godina  ”  as 
the  country  people  insist  upon  calling  her.  “  This 
is  the  first  procession  of  the  kind  which  has  occurred 
since  1862,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  next  interval 
will  be  yet  longer.  When  it  was  proposed  to  revive 
the  show,  some  persons  who  object  to  it  wrote  to  Sir 
George  Grey,  declaring  their  belief  that  Coventry 
was  {^ut  to  be  the  scene  of  an  immoral  exhibition. 
Sir  George  thereupon  corresponded  with  the  May¬ 
or,  who  promised  him  that  Lady  Godiva  should  be 
‘  decently  dressed.’  The  town  has  been  tricking 
itself  out  considerably  for  the  occasion  ;  many  flags 
are  flying,  and  Peeping  Tom  at  his  window  has  been 
newly  painted  and  plumed.  In  the  morning  there 
was  a  general  gloom ;  the  most  formidable  enemy  of 
the  pageant  —  that  which  helped  to  make  it  a  fail¬ 
ure  four  years  ago  —  had  come  :  it  rained  violently. 
However,  towards  ten  it  cleared  off,  and  crowds 
from  the  neighboring  villages  streamed  in.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  were  not  fewer  than  50,000 
strangers  in  the  city.  All  of  them  went  first  to 
Broadgate  to  pay  their  respects  to  Peeping  Tom. 
It  was  decided  that  Lady  Godiva  should  join  the 
procession  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  where  she  practised 
riding  on  the  ‘  spotless  charger  ’  for  half  an  hour  be¬ 
forehand.  The  crowd  at  this  point  was  enormous. 
About  twelve  o’clock  the  doors  of  the  old  hall  were 
thrown  open,  and  Lady  Godiva  came  forth  to  the 
music  of  St  Michael’s  chimes,  and  was  escorted  by 


four  mounted  guardsmen  to  the  procession.  ‘Ma¬ 
dame  Annie  Panton,  from  the  Royal  Academy,  Tra¬ 
falgar  Sijuare,’  who  personated  Lady  G.  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  was  ‘  clothed  on  with  ’  the  dress  of  a  some¬ 
what  careful  ballet-dancer.  Madame  Panton  is  a  not 
ill-looking  woman  of  middle  age,  and  the  cream-col¬ 
ored  horse,  which  she  ro<le  very  well  indeed,  was 
superb.  For  the  rest  of  the  procession  it  was  a 
shabby  burlesoue  o^  characters.  A  few  —  as  Robin 
Hood,  Maid  Marian,  and  a  little  shepherd  and  shep¬ 
herdess  under  a  bower,  with  some  sheep  —  were 
well  enough,  but  Falstaff,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Punch, 
and  the  like,  were  absurd.  Some  trade  societies 
made  a  very  good  appearance,  and  there  were  also 
green  and  highly  rouged  Foresters.  The  proces¬ 
sion,  which  was  marshalled  by  the  city  surveyor,  was 
moving  about  four  hours  altogether,  at  the  end  of 
which  Lady  Godiva  and  all  the  women  and  children 
were  looking  very  miserable.” 


THE  PRISONER  OF  WAR. 

I  SEE  her  walking  on  the  shore 

With  blowing  hair  and  clasping  hands. 
Her  wild  thoughts  fled  beyond  the  seas 
To  me  in  foreign  lands. 

I  see  her  sitting  on  the  cliff. 

Patient  to  watch  the  furthest  range 
Of  tumbling  seas  that  toss  and  fall. 

And  mock  her  by  their  change. 

I  see  her  waiting  in  the  house. 

But  moving  aye  from  room  to  room. 
And  startled  at  the  sudden  sounds 
That  waken  with  the  gloom. 

I  see  her  sleepless  in  the  night. 

When  on  the  roof  pours  down  the  rain. 
And  through  her  vacant  heart  then  creeps 
A  suffocating  piun. 

I  see  her  when  the  rising  sun 

Gleams  on  her  window,  rich  and  red. 
Still  sadly  asking  o’er  the  words, 

“  O,  is  he  false  —  or  dead  ?  ” 

I  see  her  growing  wan  and  white. 

Her  eyes  enlarged  with  wild  unrest ; 

I  see  her,  but  I  eannot  soothe 
The  anguish  of  her  breast. 

And  thus,  ah  thus,  for  many  months. 

She  waits  to  have  some  sign  or  word. 
Then  lays  her  weary  down  to  die. 
Heart-sick  with  hope  deferred. 

I  lose  her  then.  But  well  I  know 
The  angels  lift  her  far  and  free. 

To  a  Great  Best,  from  whence  she  looks 
Past  rain,  and  cloud,  and  sea. 

Past  rain,  and  cloud,  and  dungeon-wall. 
She  looks  from  heaven  far  away,  — 

She  sees  the  fetters  on  my  feet. 

And  knows  what  made  me  stay. 


